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The Shape of Things 


mig CASE OF THE UNITED STATES VERSUS 


hn L. Lewis proceeds, as we go to press, in a curiously 







relevant fashion. As far as the layman can make out, 


< 


mm) inexcusably ambiguous contract may or may not have 





fen breached; an injunction of dubious legality may or 






y not, in a strictly technical sense, have been dis- 
ved: and if it is found to have been violated, the 
in the words of the court, “very 





Munishment will not, 







riously interfere with anybody's comfort” should the 
B junction prove to have been invalid in the first place. 
While this performance drags along, with every prospect 
4 appeal after appeal, the country moves rapidly toward 
n industrial crisis worldwide in its effects, Steel produc- 








Bon has already slumped alarmingly, and train schedules 
£ 





are being seriously curtailed. A prolonged coal strike 





yy e » . ° 
hreatens inflation, crippled transportation, and wide- 






ead unemployment here at home and the direst kind 





Df suffering abroad, where little enough is needed to 





bush whole populations into the camp of the Com- 
ounists. The most justified gains for deserving coal- 
Miners would have to be weighed in the balance against 
uch consequences, but Mr. Lewis’s act of defiance is as 
Hisproportionate to his immediate aims as his power is 
Sacompatible with the functioning of a democratic 







oe. : ‘ ‘ 
pes Beociety. That point cannot be driven home to him by the 


oy pection of government alone. As long as organized labor 


Y- ends him its support, however nominal, he will be a 
4 artyr or a hero, whatever the courts decide. A number 
f members of the Washington Newspaper Guild have 
aken the lead in condemning the resolution adopted by 
ss. Bthe C. I. O. convention in defense of Lewis. It remains 
sy’ for the top leadership to follow suit, however strongly 
at may object to use of the injunction. To fail is to give 
me. fthe wild men in Congress a golden opportunity to set 
American labor back many years. 
% 


ply PBY AN IRONIC TWIST, CHINA'S NATIONAL 
re’ Assembly has utilized the technique of democracy to 
Mestroy the last hopes of achieving a democratic con- 
— fMitution. Chiang Kai-shek had belatedly persuaded 
he Social Democratic Party to participate in the assem- 
) ly by promising that the constitution would be basically 
at which had been agreed on last spring at the All- 








Party Political Consultative Conference. But when 
members of the extreme right-wing C.C. clique pro- 


tested that a democratic assembly must be permitted a 
free hz 
eralissimo gracefully backed down and agreed to permit 


nd to make such changes as it wished, the Gen- 
unlimited amendments. Since the membership of the 
assembly is not only overwhelmingly Kuomintang but 
was hand-picked by the C.C. clique which controls the 
party machinery, it may be assumed that most of the 
reforms that were adopted last spring under pressure 
from the Democratic League and the Communists will 
be eliminated. One of the chief points of controversy 
concerns the power of the President under the new 
setup. Chiang Kai-shek’s assertion that he has “no more 
political ambition” now that the assembly has met may 
be regarded with utmost skepticism. He has announced 
his retirement many times in the past, always with a 
definite political objective. It will be interesting to see 
what kind of constitutional changes will be necessary 
to persuade him to reenter political life. 
~ 

LAST WEEK'S ELECTIONS IN URUGUAY HAVE 
left South America’s most firmly rooted democracy in- 
tact but slightly shaken. On the surface, Tomas Barreta, 
of the pro-United States Colorado Party, soundly de- 
feated Dr. Luis Alberto de Herrera, the seventy-three- 
year-old admirer of Hitler, Mussolini, and Perén. But 
the gains of the Herreristas were too marked for comfort. 
Actually, their leader received more votes than Barreta, 
who shared the Colorado ticket with two other presiden- 
tial candidates; fortunately, under the Uruguayan elec- 
toral system the ballots for all candidates of a given 
party are assigned to its leading contender in computing 
the final results. The Herreristas also made gains in the 
Congressional campaign; they will have more Senators, 
and possibly more Deputies, than any single faction of 
the Colorados, who lost seats to the Communists as well 
as to their fascist opponents. Aside from the rising cost 
of living, the chief factors in the Herrerist gains were 
fear of Perén and fear that Uruguay would be left iso- 
lated by United States appeasement of Perén. The Mon- 
reports that during the 
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newspaper, El] Pais, 


campaign automobiles bearin 
~~ 


tevideo 
Argentine license plates 
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toured the Uruguayan capital flying Herrera banne, 
and a New York Times correspondent was told by | 


tisans of both camps that Herrerist strength has be 





growing not only because of Perén’s election victory by 





because he “also apparently came to terms or is comip 
to terms with the United States representatives ther 
Here is a fact for Ambassador Messersmith to ponds 
> 
BACK IN THE TERRIBLE DAYS OF BLOOD 


sweat, and tears, when the Nazis were at the Channe 


















three Americans were putting out a magazine 

avowed purpose was to keep us from lifting a finger ; 
Britain's defense, Their slogan was “Steps Short g 
War—Mean War,” and their headquarters were at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, where they had gone in order ty 
escape from “refugee-dominated New York.” Thy 
journal was Scribner's Commentator, which sometime 
published reprints from the German-American Bund’ 
Weckruf, and the three journalists were Ralph Town 
send, Douglas Stewart, and George E. Eggleston. Wer 
they just good Americans expressing a legitimate 
minority point of view? Or were they as sinister a crew 






























as some of us vocally suspected? The full story has no 
yet been told, but the subsequent careers of the three 
champions of America First are worth passing n 
Mr. Townsend was hauled into court soon after 
Harbor for having served as a paid agent of Japan with- 
out bothering to register as such. He was duly con 
and has served his time. In 1943 Stewart told a special 
grand jury that his magazine was financed by two 
tributions from an “unknown donor” which were 

on a little table by the door.” At Nirnberg las: 

the former first secretary of the German embass; 
Washington claimed credit for the donation, but there 
was no little table in his testimony. He said that he had 
personally handed some $15,000 to Stewart at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York; in consequence Stewart has 
just been indicted for perjury. And what about Egele- 
ston? The transcript of the Nirnberg testimony |:aks 
him to the same transaction, but he has not been called 
to account. He remains, in fact, the respectable associate 
editor of the respectable Reader's Digest, with a respect: 
able circulation of more than ten million (Advt.). 
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FOR PARIS, FRANCE, TO ATTEMPT TO BAN 
as obscene the works of Henry Miller is a joke that will 
please anybody; but for New York City to suppress 
“Memoirs of Hecate County” is a little too far-fetched 
to be a successful joke. Almost unlimited quantities of 
books, magazines, movies—pin-up girls, even—have 
more of a “tendency to deprave and corrupt the young 
and immature” than the cold, detailed, embarrassing 
few pages for which Edmund Wilson's publishers have 


been prosecuted; many respected works of art contain 4 
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rera ha oe pornographic,” and many textbooks of physiology 


e anatomical, treatment of sexual relations. It is a 


told | MF aT 
th h to have a distinguished critic used as a whipping-boy 
- wict -the many carefully and successfully salacious books 
“— 3 go scot-free. “Memoirs of Hecate County” is far 
se 4 to corrupt young girls than to induce them to 
VS r 2 2 > 
it , fa gerne its suppression reminds one of the 
0 pondg . a : ‘ 
, eval ban on the dissection of corpses. 
BL\ ID ” 
= ff he Disarmament Debat 
«Cun he Disarmament Debate 
a finger igeyHE somewhat chilly reception accorded the gift 
Sh , ONT? 
if horse trotted out by Mr. Molotov at the U. N.’s 


haaksgiving Day parade reflected the frustration felt 


‘ os C tM most delegates after weeks of Russian stalling. Had 
eK. = Thee proposal been made in the early days of the atomic- 
a efgy discussions, or before the Paris meeting of the 
ws B Woreign Ministers, or even in the first hopeful flush of 
ph : “Owhe present sessions, the Western world would have 
am. “ctéf@een mote generous in accepting the disarmament pro- 
legitimate sls at their face value. For Mr. Molotov apparently 
er s advocating what the American and other delegates 
yh 1 the Atomic Energy Commission have been pressing 
the thro. ia vain from the very beginning: namely, the inter- 
= om nal control of atomic and—inferentially—all 
ter Feat eapons of super-destructive power, with suitable 
yan 


machinery for inspection. 
—_— ‘B As Vera Dean points out on page 638, the course 


wie f§ the U. N. debate made it more and more clear 
two con: Bat the Russian conception of inspection was not that 
ose cing discussed in the Atomic Energy Commission. In 
oP act, it was suggested with strong supporting evidence 
bass tthe commission would be sidetracked if the Russian 
ut t Plans carried. The control agencies the Russians pro- 
Re + Bosed would come immediately under the authority of 
le A 1e Security Council and be bound by its veto. Plus ¢a 
_ ingé, alas, seems to ; apply to the endless permutations 
Ege ~ Bind combinations of the Soviet argument. The debate 
Y “8S Bas had value in that it has forced the world’s attention 
B« ‘ Bn the crux of the disarmament issue: that nations may 
ss ~ Blemnly sign a convention renouncing all manner of 
Fespect: capons, but unless a system of international control 
). id inspection is established which, once accepted by the 
wers, shall operate without danger of interference, 
BAN pea disarmament is a farce. This issue has already been 
at aced in the Atomic Energy Commission. It had better 
— e faced as the nations talk of extending disarmament 
7 ) less—or more—lethal weapons. 
tee‘ al Mr. Molotov’s proposal for international inspection 


nould not, however, be wholly discounted. Russia's 
€sire for world disarmament is obvious. When Molotov 
was speaking of the armament burden “borne by popu- 
h tions who will be unable to carry the load long without 


tomplaint,” 





he was expressing more than an altruistic 
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interest in the weary peoples beyond the boundaries of 
the Soviet Union. Russia's domestic tasks of reconstruc- 
tion are enormous and have been increased by misman- 
agement and bad harvests. The stepped-up rate of 
thaps the recently reported troop 


de sperate man- 


demobilization and pe 
withdrawals from Germany reflect a 
Moreover, Russia's 


power shortage on the home front. 


shift on Trieste and its more conciliatory attitude on the 


h 


Danube-navigation problem show an active concern in 


lessening tension in forcign affairs. Indeed, as far as the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference goes, for the first time 
there appears to be some hope of East and West con- 
ferring on problems of peace and not merely maneuver- 
ing to hold the line against the other side's belligerent 
claims. 

A crucial test will come shortly. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has announced that it will present an 
interim report on page before the end of the year. 
discussions have yielded valu- 


Up to now, the technical 


able data on a feasible system of control. It is even 
conceivable that the informal testimony of scientists and 
engineers has done something to educate the politicians, 
who, after all, must have the last word. But up to the 
moment of Molotov’s Russians had not 


budged an inch from the position originally stated by 


speech the 
Gromyko in favor of national as opposed to interna- 
tional control. Mr. Molotov appears to! 
the Gromyko plan. Will there now be a modification 
of the Russian attitude in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
e Lilienthal-Baruch proposals the 


1ave reinterpreted 


sion? Russia has in th 

best offer of international security against atomic war it 

is going to get in many a long year. The Soviet Foreign 
+ 


Minister has a magaificen to make good 


t opportunity 
on some of the bold statements he has been voicing 
during the past few weeks at Lake Success. The I 


but the Atomic 


nited 
Nations Assembly is an excellent forum, 
Energy Commission is where work 1s being 
build the kind of securi 
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The Indian Crisis 
W! ARE glad that Pandit Nehru decided after all 
to attend the conference of Indian leaders which 
1 


the British government has assembled in the hope of 
allaying the new political crisis in India, It would have 
een a great pity if the All-India Congress Party had 

ta clear fieid in London to Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
the suave lawyer who heads the minority Moslem League. 

t is Jinnah’s mancuvers that are largely responsible 

for the dangerous situation which has arisen in India. 

Last summer, both the Congress and the League 

finally accepted the plan evolved by the British Cabinet 
Mission for the establishment of an independent India. 
The plan provided for a central government controlled 
by an elected legislature with authority over foreign 
affairs, defense, and communications. Since all powers 
not specifically reserved were to adhere to the provin- 
cial governments, this meant that the provinces with a 
Moslem majority would have a large degree of autonomy, 
When Jinnah accepted this scheme it was assumed that 
he had abandoned his own plan for partitioning India 
and was prepared to cooperate in working out the de- 
tails of the new constitution. However, the League has 
been consistently obstructive, and even after accepting 
an invitation to join the interim Cabinet, it proceeded to 
lock all action by refusing to attend meetings when 
Nehru took the chair. On top of this, Jinnah announced 
a boycott of the Constituent Assembly, scheduled to con- 
vene December 9, thus in effect repudiating his indorse- 
ment of the Cabinet Mission plan as well as subsequent 
undertakings given to the Viceroy, Lord Wavell. At the 
same time, he again raised the cry for Pakistan—an 
independent Moslem India. 

In view of this record of intransigence, it will not do 
for the British government to adopt the role of umpire 
and limit its efforts to pleas for conciliation. Premier 
Attlee should at least make it quite clear that Britain 
stands firmly on the basic principle of Indian unity 
which he enunciated before the Cabinet Mission was 
dispatched to New Delhi. He should likewise refuse to 
consent to a revision of the Mission's proposals and 
should back Nehru’s demand that the Constituent Assem- 
bly be held without further delay. Furthermore, Jinnah 
should be told that the League must take part in the 
Assembly and cease its obstruction or quit the Cabinet. 

Admittedly, this line involves risks. If Jinnah proves 
recalcitrant and forces the British government to intrust 
sole authority to a Congress administration, his followers 
might attempt to make good his threat of revolt and 
widespread violence, if not actual civil war, might fol- 
low. But the only visible alternative would involve a 
bigger risk, for it would mean indefinite postponement 
of independence and an effort to revivify a visibly dying 
imperialism. 


The NATIO 


A firm stand by Mr. Attlee is all the more nececs. 
because the London Times, in a truly mischieyonc 
torial on November 28, proposed that Britain re: 


stand on Indian unity and agree to Pakistan. This js 
Britain's hold on India, but it is inconceivable that r 
Labor government will consider it. The mere fact th 
such a proposal has been put forward in a paper y 
the standing of the Times is likely, however, 


Congress suspicions that Britain is encouraging Jinn, 


in order to find an excuse for breaking its pledge 
freedom for India. 

We ourselves do not accept the view that Jinnah 
just a Whitehall puppet. No doubt Britain has exploits 
Hindu-Moslem differences in the past, but the cor 
munal problem is, unfortunately, oné that has 
cultural and historical roots, and it will continue + 
plague India long after the British have withdrawa, 
is a problem that cannot be solved by coercion. It can} 
solved only by the Indians themselves and only when: 
sole responsibility for their government rests on th: 
shoulders. 


Third-Party Obstacles 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
pee major parties,” said Harold J. Laski in his secor 


article on American politics, “are afraid of idexfih 


They prevent the smooth functioning of the machina 
They make the hold of the machines upon the voters bo 
difficult and uncertain. They disturb the relation betwee 
the machines and the interests.” These facts, Mr. Las 


believes, have forced liberals to become “permaneni 


rebels against the routines of action that it is the functic 
of parties to impose,” and his conclusion is that Americx 
liberals will have to build a new party with organize 
labor as its core. 


I think the checkered history of progressive attempi 


to influence the politics of this country bears out th 
analysis: only for brief periods have the advocates « 
social change been able to establish effective cont 
within the parties or within the government. Refos 
administrations have been swept into office on stron 
progressive tides—normally in the wake of economi 
disaster—and then have been driven to retreat before th 
more ruthless and well-organized pressures exercised | 
financial interests working through the political machine 
But if the big parties are so controlled as to mak 
impossible their conquest from within by the progres 
sives—by those who want “thinking government” —th 
story of third-party movements in America is hard! 
more encouraging. Except for the Republican Party w hid 
rose to power on the impetus of the Civil War, absorbin 
the Free Soilers and a majority of the northern Whic 
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become a second party rather than a third, no successful 
challenge to the two-party system has ever been made. 
State and regional parties have sprung up, but they have 

either merged with or continued to function as a sort of 

independent left wing—ally or gadfly—of one of the 
major parties. It is fair to say, I think, that the value of 
third parties in America has been chiefly to provide a 
popular platform for the expression of accumulated dis- 
contents and so to modify the behavior of the two old 
parties. From the Greenback and Populist parties, down 
through the Bull Moose Progressives in 1912 and the 
LaFollette Progressives in 1924, the story is the same. 
jt does not prove that a new party cannot be created in 
this country; it simply reveals the inherent difficulties 
that must be faced if the attempt is to be made. 

Other obstacles arise out of the present political 
situation. The Democratic defeat has caught the left in a 
state of disorganization bordering on collapse; or per- 
haps the facts should be put the other way round—the 
ei of the left forces was one big reason for 
Democratic defeat. Their rout was partly the result of 

war, which shifted the balance of 
industrial-financial interests. But the process was undcr- 
way before the war struck, It should be understood once 
ind for all by American liberals that their total depend- 
ence upon the leadership of Roosevelt not only left them, 
| the end, at the mercy of the party machine, but robbed 
them of inner vitality and coherence. It is futile to point 
out that a more hopeful situation might now exist if pro- 
gi atediiin had laid the foundations of a new party in the 
black days of depression; futile, because Roosevelt and 
his bold leadership in the emergency were a gift that 
could not have been rejected. People who recognized 
the relationship between economic breakdown and polit- 


power to the 


ical direction cpateliined around Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
if by spontaneous chemical action. But a reverse process, 
equally inevitable, has fragmented and dispersed them— 
and at a moment when cohesion is an shale prerequis- 
ite to any new political movement. 

The recent C. I. O. convention revealed one mapertins 
aspect of left disunity despite Philip Murfray’s desperate 
effort to prevent an open clash. Communist control of 
many key union posts has created an internal conflict 
bound to weaken the labor movement itself and block 
any political action. It is bad enough that organized labor 
as a whole should be split into two hostile organizations; 
it will prove fatal if within the C. I. O. factional divi- 
sions ate repeated and multiplied down the line. For 
whether we work toward a new party in this country or 
iry to force a realignment within the old parties, a pro- 
gressive alliance capable of effective action must be 
founded on a labor movement that is at least not engaged 
in civil war. 

The Communist issue has aiso increased friction among 
non-labor progressives, creating political groups pledged 


s 
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to exclude Communists and producing disaffection in 
Organizations in which Communists play an important 
part. To bring progressives tos sether in a single political 
body pledged to a2 common program of action will 
be immensely difficult until the factional struggle is 


resolved. America offers no counterpart to the Labor 


Party in Britain or the Socialist parties on the Continent, 
which can handle their relations with the Communists in 


terms of fairly well-defined ideological distinctions. 


American prnypearens, operating traditionally on a hand- 
to-mouth, pragmatic basis, with no body of doctrine 
Or even a systematic program of action, constantly find 
an alternative of red-baiting or 


neither of which coincides with their 


themselves faced with 
fellow-traveling, 
true political desires. As Jong as progressives acted, willy- 
wing of the Democratic Party, the 
ged alto- 


to start Dan 


nilly, as a subsidiary 
although not dod; 


problem could be minimized, 
gether. It looms lar 
on their own. 

For these reasons, among many more, 
and out of organized labor tend to be skeptic about the 
chances of a third party. Men like Wallace and Ickes, 
and in spite of their 


to work 


ge as soon as they try 


progfessives in 


whatever their mutual differences, 
break with the Administration, agree in wanting 
through the Democratic Party. In fact, most New Dealers 
who tasted authority under Roosevelt and most labor 
leaders who achieved power under the New Deal recoil 
from the — involved in building a new party. 
They know that a new party is bound to draw upon New 
Dealers for its initial su insuring victory to the 
Republicans. They know what devotion and ardor must 
be generated to take the place of the patronage that can- 

1 noment when 


pPpPor;rt, 
ri 


not be dispense 1 until the problematical 
victory is achieved. They know that the political habits 
of the people, the lack of politic al consciousness among 
ter rrific legal an fii 


workers, and above all the nancial ob- 


a new national party nil to relegate 


minor operations on the 


stacles in the way of 
third-party movements to 
periphery of the polit: 
Whether will overcome these multiple ob- 
stacles remains to be seen. No one can doubt the ferment 
Tibe ral ranks in this country. No one 
in Washington 


nsions, will speed 


cal system. 


events 


now stirring in the 


can doubt that aggressive reaction 
unting international te 


“that might ot es 1erwise take many 


coupled with m« 
up political processes 
years to mature. 

In the meantime, the best chance of effective action by 
the left lies in a nation-wide effort, am 
and large, to formulate coherent, concrete programs of so- 
cial and political change. Let us forget parties fora while. 
The Dem ocrats have lost control of the government; the 

rogressives Baie lost control of the Democrats. No 
between now and the next 
Progressive 


They 


. 1 = 
ong small groups 
i i 


third party will be made 


depression. But what can be made 


are plans. 


groups should meet and organize, write ar 1d talk. 


5 1 not ir favorite t s of political criti- 
| 
cism or forfeit ¢ hance to win individual engage- 
met But atta 1 be fortified with demands; and 
10uld 1 by a political program that 
prog 
m : ¢ 
4 , the Repu in victory 
( . a Se ) - up 1@ of the 
j ’ ! fry 1 
7 ] y 4 j } i / € ves. } 
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CCRRECTION 


At 
tence in Robert Bendiner’s article, C. I. O. Tigh: 
Act, which appeared 
should have read: “If the National Citizens’ Poli 
tion Commit 


in last weck’s issue. The ; 
tee, which is slated to merge with th 
pendent Citizens’ Committee for the Arts, Scien and 
Professions, does not change its name, C J. 9.-P. A. ¢ 
will. And in all likelihood it will move 

away from New York.” 


Arms and Mr. Molotov 


BY VERA MICHELES DEAN e 
Zz Success, November 30 sidered of paramount importance for an agreen 
HE lack of m idence that has hitherto the control of atomic energy was welcomed at L 
stymied all post-war attempts at international col- Success as a big step forward. 


laboration was never so nakedly apparent as during 
the debates of the Political and Security Committee this 
past week on disarmament. On November 27 the com- 
mittee disposed of the controversial troop-census question 
when it voted, point by point, on British amendments to 
the original Russian resolution, As approved by the 
committee, the member nations must submit to the 
Secretary General of the U. N., Trygve Lie, by January 1, 
information as of December 15 on their total armed 
forces at home and abroad, including “military-type 
formations,” a phrase referring to uniformed organiza- 
tions like the Soviet secret police. A British amendment 
that would have made the troop census subject to verif- 
cation “on the spot” by representatives of the Security 
Council was defeated—with the United States, which has 
stressed the need for a system of international inspection 
in the case of atomic energy, unexpectedly opposing in- 
spection in this instance. Russian proposals that the 
reports to the U. N. should contain information on arma- 
ments as well as men, including atomic bombs and 
rocket weapons, were also defeated. 

Mr. Molotov, however, who not only has endless 
resources of debating strategy but also is tireless in pur- 
suing his objectives, returned to the attack on Thanks- 
giving Day, when he surprised his colleagues by 
submitting a resolution to the Political and Security Com- 
mittee accepting the principle of international inspection 
and control as a means of verifying compliance both 
with proposed measures of general disarmament and 
with measures to outlaw atomic weapons’ It had been 
rumored that two schools of thought existed in Moscow, 
one addicted to a strongly nationalistic policy, which was 
said to be favored by Molotov, and the other, reputed to 
include Stalin, more receptive to cooperation with foreign 
nations, Consequently, Molotov’s public espousal of 
Stalin's dictum on a subject which the United States con- 





But careful analysis of Mr. Molotov’s Than! 
Day proposals and of Mr. Vishinsky’s demand on ? 
vember 29 that the committee accept the Russian r 
tion amendments—then, he said playful! 
“there will be no disagreement”—seriously dampene: 
initial enthusiasm among other delegations. The « 
Molotov's resolution concerning inspection is the esta 
lishment “within the framework of the Security Counci 
of two special organs—a commission for controlling the 
execution of decisions on the reduction of armam 
and a commission for controlling the execution of 
sions on the. prohibition of the use of atomic energy fo: 
military purposes. As Norman J. O. Makin, Austral 
ambassador to Washington, pointed out in a clos: 
reasoned speech on November 29, the creation of t 
commissions might result in sidetracking the work « 
complished thus far by the Atomic Energy Commis 
whose establishment as an independent organ had been 
approved by the Soviet government at the first sessi 
the General Assembly in London, The Baruch pian, it 
will be remembered, provides that the Atomic Energy 
Commission shall not be hampered in its task of control: 
ling and punishing violations by any member's excercise 
of the veto power, Russia has strenuously opposed this 
point in the Baruch plan, regarding it as a sort of 
back-door attempt to circumvent the veto altogether— 
although, as has been pointed out in this series before 
the United States has no intention at the present time o! 
urging abandonment of the veto in the Security Council. 
Should the second commission—on atomic energy— 
proposed by Mr. Molotov be established “within the 
framework” of the Security Council, will it, Mr. Makia 
inquired, supersede the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
will its operations be subject to veto by any one of the 
five permanent members of the Council? In essence, does 
Molotov’s proposal for inspection and control both of 
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lisarmament and of the use of atomic enereg 


¢ purposes Mean inspection and control by the gr 
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1 lLa--L _ 9 » af ear ? 
the veto to block any measure it opposes: 
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Doubts, too, were expressed as to Russia’s main object 


pressing urgently for general 


Vishinsky, in an eloquent speech blending sarcasm with 


on, declared that he agreed with Senator Conna! 
t the need for progressive international and multi- 
‘eral disarmament, he made it crystal clear that 
srogressive” disarmament Russia means abolition, first 
fall, of the most dangerous weapon, the atomic bom), 
ich, he said, hangs over the world like “a sword of 
Damocles.” In other words, Russia has not changed its 


i 


nain objective, which is to terminate the production and 


- 


kpiling of atomic bombs. Having failed to achi 
this objective in the Atomic Energy Commission, having 
failed also to obtain inclusion of information about 
mic bombs in the armed-forces reports to be submitted 
»member nations to Trygve Lie, it is now bringing up 
new arguments in the hope of breaching the resistance of 
United States and other nations committed to the 
kind of control contemplated in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. In adopting this new line of approach Russia 
pes to enlist the sympathy of those nations which 
might be fearful of atomic warfare in general or of the 


Western powers in particular. 


Washington, November 29 

HE angry, bewildered look on the massive face of 

John L. Lewis is the most eloquent story in Wash- 
ington today. It may mean the end of the coal 
strike in a few days. His expression now is in startling 
contrast to the pose of majestic defiance that he displayed 
so theatrically all through the coal crisis last spring and 
again this fall up to his appearance in court on Monday. 
During the previous week John Lewis strode through h's 
scenes like John Barrymore, with fascinated reporters 
photographers, and spectators staring at him. On Mon- 
day he entered the small federal courtroom in Was!:- 
ington surrounded by seven attorneys. When they parted, 
the crowd saw a tired and pallid old man. His skin was 
an unhealthy gray, The muscles of his face sagged. The 
bold look in his eyes had been replaced by an uneasy 
stare. The only sign of belligerence was his thick under 
lip, pressed out. For a moment he turned to look at the 
benches behind him. The John L. Lewis we have been 


watching for weeks would have struck a dramatic pose. 
< + 
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et 


ers, always with the possibility that Russia will in- 


lisarmament. While 


genuinely ready t 





the men closest to him—his brother, A. D 









But while the Russtans remain hard-boiled nego 
they are beginning to find that other nations have bec 


hard-boiled, too. The prevailing skepticism was 
} 


expressed by Senator Connally when Mr. Vishi: 
asked him to speak more slowly because he found it 
to follow the translation. Discovering that something | 
yone wrong temporarily with the Russian delegate’s 

‘My So 


I hope 


g 
phones, the Senator said good-naturedly: 
F 


riend appears to have his wires crossed. 
doesn't have his fingers crossed.” 
This skepticism about Russia’s intentions is not 


prising, considering the series of reverses experienced ! 


the Western powers in trying to come to terms with 
Russia both in the United Nations organization and in 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. In both places 
Soviet representatives have recently appeared to displa 
more conciliatory attitude. But other countries have be- 
come inured to the expectation that what the Russians 
have accepted today they may try to undo tomorrow, and 
therefore place little trust in any move made by Mosc 
no matter how constructive it may be. This lack of con 


fidence, without which, as one delegate after another 
keeps pointing out, no real progress can be made in any 
direction, least of all in the direction of disarmament, is 
reacting against Russia; and if Moscow should now be 
arrive at an accord with other nations, 


’ 


it would find the going much harder than a year ago. 


John Lvs Last Stand 


BY TRIS COFFIN 


“ing the 7 wre re | m9 . 
During the long hours of legal argument Lewis yy 
2 
e 1 + ) 
vous, vaguely inattentive, and sorbed. On 
g 
. + 1, = - 
lay he betrayed his sense of angry frustration 
é 


The old John Lewis was a favorite with camera men 


17 he n 4 17 a 
because he posed so well for them, 

, ™ Jes sy "eo Tearle 3 i" ' > + . 

The old adventurer’s luck is beginning to play 
ad he has lost ma af the ensenmen of seers bien 
and he has tost some of the sureness that carried | } 
} } nic sels senbieoc @ ic _ > KR. we , 
througn his earlier gamt les. He is under the greatest 
pressure he has ever experienced—from members of his 

- ° 7 . £ ] a lade . 

own union, from friends, from the American Federa i 


f Labor. And over his head hangs the threat of \ 


lent action by the Administration and Congress, egecd 
n by a furious public opinion. Among his adhercnts 
ere is disagreement over strategy. Before Big John 
d the government he was going to break the Krug- 
U. M. W. agreement, he was advised against it by two of 


(Dennic) 


Lewis, and his loyal personal attorney, Wellic Hopk 5 
They felt he was taking too big a risk, But Lewis wcnt 
ead. wing on the Administration crumbli 1g 
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meckly before his demands and on the industry wanting 


COdl 


According to those who have been in the coal fields 


more than his scalp 


this week, the miners are beginning to wonder whether 


their chieftain perhaps was not thinking more of him- 


self than of his union. Local U. M. W. leaders have cau 
tiously told re porters that the miners were happy with 
the generous Krug-Lewis agreement and afraid they 


might lose its benefits by Lewis's belligerence. The for- 
men who dig the coal, are 
nd Administration, but 


John Lewis put 


gotten men in the crisis, the 
bitter ag. 
they have more than a susp 


uinst the operators a 
pi ion that 
them in their present unhapy py ne 


as he always has in the past, on 


Lewis was counting 
the desperate need for coal eventually outweighing all 
the foay directed against him. But this time he appar- 
ently made a misc 8 tion. Public resentment shifted 
from the Democrats to John L. Lewis. 


for shortages and 


after November 5 
He had become the villain responsible 
high prices, and the failure of the brave post-war world 
The remarks of people passing the headquar- 
-d Mine Workers and the District of 

se are grim; they want to see John L. 
g sweeps through the 


to develop. 
ters of the Unite 
Columbia courthou 
Lewis in chains. The same feeling 
Capitol. The Administration is just as determined to 
‘tint grizzled Maryland farmer 


who stood outa de ine 


Lewis $s power as the 


> courtroom and vowed he would 
stay there until Lewis was led out to jail. 

President Truman's wrath at the mine leader is kept 
at a high pitch by the same conservative Democratic 
Senators who insisted that he fire Henry Wallace. They 
which is 
playing a careful wait-and-see game in the h« Mr. 
Pantie can turn the labor vote over to the G. O. P, The 
his firm- 


are even angrier than the Republican leadership, 
pe that 


President's personal advisers are delighted that 
ness on the coal strike has regained for him much of the 
prestige he lost in the preceding months. The Repub 
cans, whom Lewis might expect to reward him for politi- 
cal services, are staying clear of him. He is strictly on 
his own. 

Men on Capitol Hill who are friendly with Lewis or 
the U. M. W.—there is a difference—are pleading with 
the miners to settle the strike before the wrath of the 
public consumes them and the rest of organized labor. 
Senator Wheeler of Montana, long a personal friend of the 
miners, is one of several individuals in Washington who 
are sending out peace feelers through the White House, 
the operators, and the union. Wheeler's solution, and it 
may not be original with him, is a face-saving compro- 

mise, The Administration must turn back the mines to 
the operators. It would hardly object to this, for Secre- 
tary Krug has been trying to get rid of the mines all the 
autumn. The operators must agree to sit down and bar- 
gain with the U. M. W. in good faith—there seems to 
be some difficulty about this point. But according to 
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word sent by Wheeler to the White House, the oper “ 
are willing to meet Lewis halfway on a major question 


1 


—the number of work hours in a standard week be rs 
overtime is paid. The compromise is said to be for 
owners to pay a fifty-four-hour wage for a forty-five 
Lewis must call the miners back to the pity 
and see that they stay there during the negotiations 

The first real break in the strike came last week aft« 
Cyrus Eaton, the Cleveland industrialist, met Le, 
Washington and warned him that industry was fe i 
and that if the strike continued many more days ind 
try would shut its doors and starve the miners out ; 
matter how long it took, The union would be destr 
would John L. Lewis. Industry has an 
weapon. It could say to hell with coal; let natura! 

oil, and water-power take its place—a good example o 
what the economic displacement of coal means is to bx 
seen in the anthracite fields. Those who know all abou 
the Eaton-Lewis conferences say the Cleveland 
made a proposal. If the U. M. W. would send the m 
back to the pits, he would attempt to persuade the 
operators to negotiate a sallabecnees contract. 

Lewis was undoubtedly impressed. Word 
U. M. W. was willing to call off the strike came { 
November 24 in a broadcast by Albert N. Den: 
labor commentator very close to the A. F. of L. and 
U. M. W. He said, “A settlement of the iss 
reached and the 
promptness by the very simple and just process of 
lective bargaining. . . . It is the consensus of opinion that 
the work stoppage will not be long drawn out, that there 
will be a break almost immediately.” Dr. Steelman was 
quietly drawn back into the coal-strategy huddles a: 
White House. But the Administration was still going t 
hold the court case over Lewis's head in case he tried 


hour week, 


and so 


ues can d& 


vork stoppage ended with reasonable 


to renege. 

Two days ago the chief stumbling-block was Ed B 
head of the Southern Coal Producers’ Association, He 
the former Senator from Nebraska who fought 
Wagner Labor Act and the National Labor Rela 
Act. Since his political defeat he has lobbied vigor: 
for anti-labor legislation. Two of his clients, the Is/a 
Creek Coal Company and the Pocahontas Fuel Com; 
of West Virginia, are among the most important p 
ducers in the country. On September 17, when 
Federal Coal Administrator formally proposed to 
U. M, W. and the operators that the mines be turne! 
back to the owners, Burke balked. He said flatly that he 
would not consider the Krug-Lewis agreement, which 
thought far too generous. Specifically, he objected to 
miners’ welfare fund, which is raised by a tax on evc 
ton of coal mined and is administered by a joint b 
of the union, the operators, and the government. 

Yesterday Burke made a statement which on the | 
of it seemed generous and a turn-about. He said th4 
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happy’’ to negotiate with the 


M. W., adding, “We think the miners are entitled to 


VCry 





st of treatment, and we are even willing to talk 


Ss 

9 about a shorter work week.” But there was a 
1 in his offer. He proposed that the negotiations 

rt trom s 1 d forget all about the kr 7- 
greement, This meant tha the | 1 Mine 

rs ~—W i ind 1 cha ce ol l NY Se we iC 


Al 


fund and many 


agreement. 


established by the 


had a mind 


i. rovisions 


The oper2tors also ld boy 
ne operat S Uso COUuld, Ir Mey 


to, stall the negotiations until January, when Congress 
returns and can threaten to throw the t the miners 
it ancy IK OUT af£2I1N. 
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Prusteesht ip Takes Shape 


” RUPERT EMERSON 


ERHAPS no section of the Charter of the United 
nations was left more open to variant interpreta- 
tions, after San Francisco and even after the first 
Assembly in London, 
laid the groundwork for the new 


ting of the General than 
Chapter XII. which 
ernational-trusteeship system. The old mandates sys- 


poses ; died with the outbreak 
at San Fran- 


n had for all practical pur 


f the a name 


the war; its successor was given 
co and a sketchy blueprint of what was expected of it, 
but the new baby At Flushing 


ind Lake Success efforts to invigorate it and to translate 


showed few signs of life 
reality the high-sounding phrases and admirable 
ulted f 


admirable de 


in frequently 
high-sounding but not bates, As 


the United States and the Soviet Union are the two 


uspirations of the blueprint have resu 
always 
usual, 
major disputants, although the brazen attempt of South 
Africa to gain the blessing of the United Nations for the 
incorporation of Southwest Africa into its system of 
racial discrimination distracted attention for a time from 
he Big T wo. 

The position of 


revealed. Regrettably the United States seems to be sea- 


our government is gradually being 


soning its traditional anti-imperialist policy with a 


hankering for Pacific islands, antagonism to the Soviet 
Union, and a general liking for orc der and respectability. 
At the present session of the Assembly 
» be settled are which territories shall be placed in 


shall be decided, and 


the chief issues 

tusteeship, by what method this 
W ities the terms of trusteeship in particular cases shall 
be approved. In the background—because it is a matter 
for the Security Council and not the General Assembly — 
is the question of the disposition of the mandated and 
other islands of Japan now under the military govern- 
ment of the United States 








RUPERT EMERSON, ae the Department of Govern- 
ment of Harv. 


ad University, was formerly director of 
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A brief review of the origin of the trusteeship system 


will | help toe xplai n the current dispute in the Assembly. 


The preliminary labors of Dumbarton Oaks produced 


no decision about colonies in general or the fate of the 


mandates system in particular, but it was understood that 


this would have to be one = the main pieces of ne 


business at the prospective ed Nations conference 


, } 
.s 4 
At Yalta it was agreed that rs hve permanent members 


of the Security their heads together 


to shape definite proposals for submission to the San 
a 


Francisco conferen These proposals were to be based 
4 s 


on the understanding that the application of the system 
to particular territories would be a matter for s1 — 
the territories to be considered available f 


were the former mandates, 


agreement; 


trusteeship areas detached 


from the enemy as a result of the war, and any other ter- 





ritory that might volunta: offered up. 





P Cx wn- 


1? 
although in many re 


The chapters on trusteeship and the Trusteesh 
cil formulated at San Francisco, 


ague system, 


c 


spects an improvement on the old Le were 


’ 
not immediately applicable to any spec ific territory, and 
were not even an effective guide as to the procedure by 
to be 


vhich such territories were desionate 


d. The types 
“A 
of territories to which the system might apply were listed 
‘ i 


precisely as in the Yalta and lest the moral be 


lost on any casual reader, a second par 
J I 


agraph stated: ‘It 
will be a matter for subsequent agreement which terri- 
tories in the foregoing categories will be brought under 
the trusteeship system and upon what terms.” To increas¢ 
the uncertainties, a further article stated that the terms 


of trusteeship, including any alteration or amendment, 
should be agreed upon by ‘the st 
including the mandatory power if it was a 
Nations member. No hint was 


which the states directly 


ates directly concerned, 


United 


1 


given as to the criteria ! 


concerned were to be identific 


Apparently 2 phrase was niercly an evasion of the r 


problem, and like most evasions it was bound to cause 


trouble. 
The United States did not play 


a very generous or en- 


cussions at San Fran- 


role in the trusteeship dis 


°C 
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cisco. The internationalism of the American position was 
tempered by that a large number of 
islands, sweep of the Pacific and 


reaching to the China coast, had fallen to American 


the knowledge 


commanding a vast 
rms. The navy, backed by powerful elements in Con- 
gress and elsewhere, had no intention of seeing them 
slip from its grasp. Enough pressure was brought on the 
American delegation to obtain the inclusion in Chap- 
ter XII of two articles, tailor-made for the United States, 
which allowed any trusteeship agreement to name part 
or all of the trust territory as a strategic area, For such 
strategic areas the Security Council, not the Assembly, 
exercises all the functions of the United Nations, as- 
sisted, if it desires, by the Trusteeship Council. The basic 
social, political, and economic objectives of the trustee- 
ship system are secured to the people of a strategic area, 
but the silence on all other matters indicates that the 
provisions as to reporting, examination, and inspection 
become applicable to strategic areas only to the extent 
that the relevant agreements specifically so provide. 
The Assembly sessions in London threw no new light 
on the question, although it became even more apparent 
than before that the only territories likely to be placed 
under trusteeship were the former mandates, with the 
probable addition of Southwest Africa and of some of 
the Italian and Japanese colonies. Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Belgium, and later France all an- 
nounced that they would convert their mandates into 
trusteeships, but the United States did not reveal its 
intentions, except for hints that we were against sin when 
committed by other people. An ill-advised comment by 
President Truman at a press conference early in the year 
indicated that his indorsement of the trusteeship system 
was equaled by his lack of comprehension of its intrica- 
cies. Vanished from the scene were earlier notions that 
some trusteeships might be administered by the United 
Nations and that some of the world’s strategic areas— 
the Japanese-mandated islands, for example—would be 
utilized as United Nations bases and manned by inter- 
national forces for the maintenance of global rather than 


national security. 


In the behind-the-scenes conversations which took 
place before the present sessions of the Assembly, little 
real progress was made. Draft agreements for all the 
former non-independent mandates except Palestine, 
Southwest Africa, Nauru, and the Japanese islands 
have now been submitted to the Assembly, for considera- 
tion in the first instance by its Trusteeship Committee, 
but certain basic issues of interpretation remain unsettled. 

One of these is, of course, the troublesome phrase 
“states directly concerned,” on the interpretation of 
which the United States and the U. S. S. R. have joined 
issue. The United States, through John Foster Dulles, has 
come forward with an original suggestion which, if it 
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were not so clearly a misreading of the Charter, woulq 
appear to make good sense. This is that the “s” should 
be dropped from the word “‘states” and that only the 
state having direct control over a territory through Sov: 
ereignty or mandate should frame the original trustee. 
ship document—clearly no longer an agreement—for 
ultimate approval by a two-thirds’ Assembly vote. The 
advantages of this proposal, as Mr. Dulles pointed out, 
are considerable in that it avoids the delays involved ig 
preliminary negotiations, evades the issue of direct con. 
cern on the part of other states, and eliminates the posii- 
bility that some state directly concerned might exercise 
a veto power before the proposed agreement ever reached 
the Assembly. Mr. Dulles asserted the readiness of the 
United States to waive its right as a state directly con. 
cerned with the trusteeships of other countries on the 
basis of geography or of rights deriving from World 
Wars I and II if other states would do the same. 
Objections to his proposal are based on its incon 
sistency with the Charter and also on its presumably cicar 
intent to shake the Soviet Union out of any more direct 
concern with the initiation of trusteeships than « 


purpose may be to limit to one the states having primar 
jurisdiction over a later trusteeship agreement for Pales 
tine. If the price of its adoption is to be a bitter sense 
on the part of the Soviet Union that it is being deliber: 
ately pushed out of the picture, then the proposal had 
probably better not be pressed. 

Unfortunately the main statement of Nikolai Novikov 
on behalf of the Soviet Union did little to advas 
solution, although some of his criticism of speciti 


trusteeship provisions as retrograde rather than progres: 


sive in character was certainly well founded. Hows 
great one’s sympathy with Soviet condemnation of the 
South African annexation plan, it is difficult not to a 
with Marshal Smuts’s comment that the Soviet staternent 
was “a piece of crude propaganda intended to inf 
only the uninformed and unthinking.” Attacking ti 
British assumption that the only states directly concer. 
with Britain’s African-mandates were France, Belg 
and South Africa, Mr. Novikov said that since thes 
countries were, by ‘‘a unilateral and an altogether a: 
trary” decision of Prime Minister Attlee, the only « 
consulted, the Soviet Union must regard the prop 
trusteeship agreements as only preliminary drafts wh 
had still not been cleared through the proper chan 

In a significant aside Mr. Novikov challenged the s 
gestion of Mr. Dulles that the United States would hav: 
a right to be considered a state directly concerned \ 
all mandates because of its share in the treaties wind 
up World War I. In the Soviet view these treaties cou! 
not affect events occurring after the creation of 
United Nations, which established new principles 
international relations. On the basis of these statements 
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lausible assumption that the Soviet Union regards 





if as a state directly concerned in the initiation of all 


{Sead 
‘Bh usteeships, but Mr. Novikov at no point said so, nor 





did he propose any general criteria. 
On another score Mr. Novikov went at least as far off 


United Nations Charter reservation as had Mr. 
1€ only 


} + 
ind Aust 


ercements for Palestine and Nauru but accused them 


, 
trusteesnip 
A 


ralia for failing to come up with 


of violating the Charter, This was argued on the wholly 
untenable ground that there are only two legal ways of 
determining the fate of mandated territories—by grant- 


2 them true independence (he also questioned the truce 
ependence of Trans-Jordan) or by transforming them 
to trust territories. While this ‘cubisibne represents 
the spirit of the Charter. the principle had been accepted, 
from Yalta through that no territory 


San Francisco, 


iid become a trust save by voluntary agreement. Mr. 
Dulles was on sound ground when he said later that if 
the Soviet view were adopted for the mandates it should 


€ applied to the Kialies which were handed ove 


t 


to the Soviet Union from Japan. 


While these debates were getting under way in the 
General Assembly’s Trusteeship Committee, the United 
was its solution for the 


States at long last producing 


Japanese islands. An announcement by President Truman 


stated that the United States was prepared to place unde 
trusteeship the Ssadenise-tinitaied islands and any other 
Japanese islands for which it assumed responsibilities, 
and that it was distributing to the other members of the 
Zealand and the a 
nt for the 


Security Council and to New 
a draft of a strategic-area trusteeship agr 
mandates. This draft 
Security Council for its approval at an early date. The 
State Department had won its battle for the principle of 


ceme 


is to be submitted formally to the 


’ 


wast as 5g but the navy carried off a good many of the 
Tnited St 
as an integral part of the United ‘States: it has 


prizes. The I ates has full power over the territ 


full mili- 





tary, naval, and air rights; it can limit aircraft flying into 


and out of the territory; and, perhaps most significant of 


it can determine to what extent the United Nations 


right to examine and inspect is applicable “to any areas 
vyhich may from time to time be specifi ed by it as closed 
, ft security reasons.’ In sum, the whole sweep of the 


} 


mandated islands, not merely the actual base areas, is de- 
clared a strategic area, and whenever the U nited States 
finds the United Nations or its organs over-inquisitive it 
can. seal off any part or the whole of the area. 

Until this plan is formally offered in the Security 
Council, the attitude of the Soviet Union and of other 
states directly, or indirectly, concerned will 
not be known. As far as the record discloses. 
has been made to win the agreement of the Soviet 
in advance, which seems a foolhardy 


pre sumabi; 
no effort 
Union 


Toakn ate! ‘ £43 
tempting of fate 
I : 








4 
t 
i 
i >) 
S, pp 
Paul-He yrl AY paik 
P the G , ] 1s sé rbly 
in view of the veto. Mr. Dulles did not help the situa» 


hasized the uni ‘ateral nature of the 
the United States 


tion when he emp 


American proposal by remarki ng that i 


rent 1 


did not obtain approval of the propo ane agreet 
would hold on to the islands anyhow. 

An opportunity to elaborate the American position 
was presented when India introduced a resolution calling 
rinaiple that trust ter- 
United Nations 


: 
le country Atieacti ve as this 


for the adoption of the general p 
ritories should be administered by the 
an by 


itrelf rather th any sing 


" 2 , 4 Lh stra ¢ “alanial nr 1 . 
seems 1n theory, auuiorities On colonial problems gen- 





se . - - nb = : om 
erally agree that one-country rule, despite its dangers, is 
pr h +] ~ a ee eo ee, a 
ere © tO Te CK rus iS AaIMOST 1nevital iy Tesul v 
’ } -" 
from international administration. In rejecting the Indian 
T - J - . ‘ Tae _ 
resolu 2. Mer. Dulles stressed that the U nited Nations 
> ~~ 7 rranizvead | sel, Lo ° 
was not if prese rt organized fo deal Witn the concrete 
- P. 1 — + rs t 
ind large-scale admit ustrative problems posed the 
Lmect erewtae: s leh na: ol 1, ans +} re ntern 
trust territories, aithough he assumed that (he interna: 
tional body, as it ed, would play an increasing!) 
large role in trusteeship matters 
) = me F } lie 
Mr. Dulles pointed out that under the wording 
’ ~y 1 22 2 —— } — ir 
the Charter the establishment of the Trusteeship 
i - } } Ls &@ - ; dine 7 ae r . ‘ 
Council, which should be one of the major fruits ot 


uld become impossible 


session, wi 


to b 


the present meneety 
f the Un ited Nati if 


sasPiaAeester U ~~ ‘ ‘ — +4 
aucno;rity, Miu av i€ast some states 


is were e the usual administering 


are identified as 
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u/ministrators of trust territories through the approval 
f trusteeship agreements, the council cannot be brought 
into existence. This pracess has got off to a slow start 
with examination of the agreement proposed by New 


Zealand for Western Samoa. The heated debates over 
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such matters as amendment of the agreement in 4 
Assen:bly and the establishment of bases show that the: 
are still many hurdles to be got over before the Truste 
ship Council can swing into action as the major in 
national instrumentality of the system. 


Radio’s Operation Crossroads 


BY CHARLES A. SIEPMANN 


USTIN MILLER, president of the National Associa- 

tion of Broadcasters, has stumped the country for 

some wecks, inveighing against the authors and sup- 
porters of the Federal Communications Commission's 
‘Blue Book.” He has described members of the FCC as 
“stooges for the Communists,” “obfuscators,” “profes- 
sional appeasers,” “guileful men,” and “astigmatic 
perverts. 

The Blue Book—officially titled “Public Service 
Responsibility of Broadcast Licensees” —is already a col- 
lectors’ item and has been neither seen nor read by the 
majority of radio listeners. Its contents were summarized 
as follows by Charles Denny, chairman of the FCC, 
speaking at a meeting of the National Association of 
Broadcasters in Chicago on October 21: 


The Blue Book says that when an applicant [for 
a station license} represents that he is going to do 
certain things, he should, in fact, do something reason- 
ably close to what he said he would do. The Blue Book 
says that a reasonable amount of time, including some 
time in the desirable parts of the broadcast day, should 
be devoted to sustaining programs... . 

The Blue Book says that a broadcaster should devote a 

reasonable amount of time to local live programs. . 
A true broadcaster will not content himself simply with 
plugging his transmitter into a network or a turntable 
and going off to Florida for the winter. Unless there is 
to be some organization of local live programs, we do 
not need radio stations in the various communities. All 
we require are unattended boosters. 

The Blue Book says that radio should not content 
itself with being simply an entertainment medium. .. . 
Radio should make an adequate amount of time avail- 
able for the discussion of public issues. . . . 

The Blue Book says that advertising plays an in- 








CHARLES A. SIEPMANN is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Communications in the School of Education of 
New York University and author of “Radio’s Second 
Chance.” Because the FCC's decision with regard to 
Station W BAL is so important for the future of radio, 
Lou Frankel’s regular page was omitted to make room 
for this discussion of the case. In One Ear will appear 
as usual next week. 











dispensable part in our system of broadcasting, but that 

should not mean that broadcasting should be run solely 

in the interest of advertisers rather than that of listeners 

That, said Mr. Denny, is the Blue Book. “We a 
intend to bleach it.” 

His assertion lends peculiar interest to a decisior 
wiich the FCC must make on a fateful date in the ne 
future. On January 13 hearings will be held on th 
application of Station WBAL in Baltimore for renew: 
of its license. The FCC’s decision will be the test of ty 
sincerity of Mr. Denny's claim that the commissix 
stands by the Blue Book and does not intend to bleac! 

Station WBAL, Baltimore, is a “clear-channel” statin 
with tremendous range and one of the most powerf 
transmitters in the country. When it sought a clear chan 
nel from the FCC in 1927, the station submitted a de 
scription which said that “although WBAL is owned by 
a private corporation [Consolidated Gas and Ek 
Company of Baltimore}, its operation closely appr 
mates that of a public enterprise.” The station at tha 
time retained as regular features, “to insure a uniform) 
high standard of program,” a concert orchestra, an « 
company, a salon orchestra, a dinner orchestra, a stiri 
quartet, and four other musical combinations. 

But in November, 1934, control of the station passed 
into the hands of the Hearst interests. So marked was th: 











change of tune that the station’s record in 1944 was cite! 
in the Blue Book as a prize example of gross default 


During the week beginning Sunday, April 23, 1944 
{says the Blue Book}, only 12.5 per cent of the pro 
gram time between 8 a.m. and 11 p.m. was “‘sustain- 
ing.”” On Monday through Friday of that week less tian 
6 per cent of the program tithe between 8 a.m. and 
11 p.m. was sustaining, and no sustaining programs 
whatever were broadcast on those days between 2 p.m. 
and 11 p.m., a total of forty-five hours. . . . Between 
8 a.m. and 11 p.m. of the week beginning April 23, 
1944, Station WBAL broadcast 507 spot announc 
ments, of which 6 were sustaining public-service an- 
nouncements. An example, not unique, of the piling up 
of spot announcements is found in the forty-five-min 
period from 8:15 a.m. to 9 a.m. on Monday, April 24, 
1944, during which sixteen spot announcements were 
broadcast, or one every 2.8 minutes... . Less than 25 
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per cent of the station's time between 8 a.m. and 11 
p.m, during the week was devoted to sustaining pro- 

ams of local live origin. . .. During the entire week in 
question, the only local live-music broadcast by Station 
\WBAL between 8 a.m. and 11 p.m. was as follows: a 
ten-minute music-award commercial program, Musical 
Maneuvers (thirty minutes), and Songs of Romance, 
commercial, at various times, totaling fifty minutes for 
the week. . . . During the week beginning April 23, 
1944, NBC designated nineteen programs as public- 
service programs. Of these, Station WBAL carried five 


ind failed to carry fourteen. 


The decision which the commission must make on the 


enewal of this station’s license is not an easy one, for it 
enewed the license in 1942, when by the standards of 
he Blue Book WBAL was already in default. 

[wo alternative decisions appear open to the commis- 

One is to make the principles of the Blue Book 
} retroactive and deny the renewal of the license; the other 
» is to renew the license, either temporarily or for the 
» statutory three-year period, on the strict understanding 
} that the station will now and in the future conform in 
oractice to the principles of public service enunciated in 
the Blue Book. (Since 1944 the station appears to have 
mended its ways to some extent.) 

The FCC’s decision is complicated somewhat by the 
presentation of a claim upon this station’s frequency by 
two nationally known columnists—Messrs. Pearson and 
Allen. Without doubt these rival applicants will cite the 
Blue Book as evidence of Station WBAL’s incompetence 
to serve the public interest and will submit program pro- 
posals intended to outbid those of the present licensee. 
How, in the scales of justice, shall the commission weigh 
the claims of a station which, while it defaulted in the 
past, gives pledges of reform, against the promise of a 
rival applicant to render even better public service? It is 
i nice question, 

What is exciting and important about this case is that 
it offers opportunity for a community to make its wishes 
the decisive factor in determining the commission's ver- 
dict. The commission and the radio industry agree that 
the public ought to be the final arbiter of what goes on 
the air. The people of Baltimore and Maryland, and lis- 
teners farther afield within the service area of this power- 
ful station, now have the chance to register their wiil. 
The decision should be theirs, It will be so only if inter- 
ested groups in these communities present their testimony 
at the hearings and claim this right in time, Women’s 
organizations, representatives of labor, farmers, and 
many other groups should organize—and quickly—to 
examine this case and submit testimony. It is a rare 
opportunity to test whether democracy works. 

The greatest weakness in our system of broadcasting 
is the indifference of the public to the possibilities of 
radio service. Listeners to Station WBAL can now con- 
tribute to a momentous decision on which depends not 





O45 
only the quality of this one station but the service to be 
expected of all the thousands of stations in the country. 
If the principles of the Blue Book are not sustained in 
this decision, the FCC will be giving a green light to the 
radio industry to drop the book in the waste basket and 
continue blithely “down the primrose path of dalliance’ 
which for too many years it has been treading 
groups in Maryland should realize that the eyes of all 


1 


who still have high hopes for radio are on them 


In the Wind 


ANITY JOTTINGS: The Wind has been ¢ istling 
through old waste baskets recently, searching for ev 


< 





dences that there are a good many level heads in Ame 


°° 


Point of departure and basic criteria were provided for 
Wind by Leonard Lyons, in his syndicated column of No- 
vember 21. Mr. Lyons tells of one Robert Irwin, a tripl 
murderer, ‘‘deemed incurably insane by psychiatrists,” who 
is not progressively deteriorating as they predicted.” This 
was proved recently when Irwin was asked his preferences 
in magazines and books. Irwin requested Time, Life, ReaJ- 
er’s Digest, and “How to Win Friends and Influence Peo 
ple.”” A well man, obviously, 


TAKING IT FROM THERE, the Wind looked in on Assist 
ant Judge W. C. Purcell of the Recorder’s Court in Durham 
North Carolina, who last October 23 suspended sentence \ 
two University of North Carolina students who had 
brated a birthday “by indulging in beer, gin, whiskey, and 
wine and then swiping $200 worth of clothing” from a 
Durham haberdasher. Judge Purcel called this adventure 4 
college prank” and on that same October 23 sent to the 
roads for thirty days two Negroes convicted of stealing eight 
pounds of lard. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, Illingis Circuit Judge Harry 


Fisher, in awarding unemployment compensation on Octo 

ber 7 to 1,500 workers who struck against M me 

Ward in 1944, stated that “the men had a per: t 
ee ee seca? Wise tetas 


. refuse to work on purely 


here, 


udge. eee 
é 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT,” sagely observes the Stevens 
Point (Wisconsin) Daily Journal, “is a sincere, able ’ 
.. . unfortunately he is afflicted with a mental handica; 
serious as a lost leg would be physically. He is a Rhodes 
scholar.” So that’s what a mental handicap is! Mr. Lyons, 
can you apply that somewhere? 


BUT ADDING STABILITY to the American scene are the 


prices of Reno divorces, which hav » from $100 
$150 each, and Senator John W. ! tr. The Senator's 
contribution was made in a speech, on N ber 20, before 


the Ohio Home Builders’ Association, in which he declared 


that it is “a constant battle to keep the masses from 
throwing everything we stand for.” 
{We invite Our re dhe rs f ot boprit 4 ‘ J ; I Pi th é ft i na. 


One dc lar XM ill Oe Pala reer see i , } 
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' O THOSE iamiliar with the inner workings of the 
League of Nations James B. Reston’s recent 1 the 
New York Times about the trading in votes among United f 


’ ’ ha * | > 
lelegates is no trivial matter. A country’s silence or 


tions 
its acquiescence in the compromises that undermined the 
prestige of the Geneva institution and rendered it useless to 
the cause of peace was often sold to the highe bidder in 
t] orridors; principles were pated ar as bloc s bargained 
ruthlessly for the votes that would assure their candidate's 
election > League Council or some key commission. 

M Patan s disclosures confirm my feeling that one of 


t! hief traffickers in ballots at the 
I he Arab League. Latin American 
! 


Out to be t 
poken categorically 


} 
i 
+ 


United Nations may turn 


} 


de legate > with 


. ; 
whom I have deny rumors of a deal 


with the Arab states, but their denial has not put a stop to 


the persistent efforts of the rations to eftect 
} 


an alignment that would place the two b 


Middle East deleg 
locs in a position to 
make their voice and vote strongly felt in the Assembly. 
It is somehow fitting that the role of corruptor of the 
League, once held by Fascist Italy and the puppets of the 
aggressors, should today, in the U. N., fall to the Arabs, who 
have been thrust into the international scene by cynical power 
intrigue. Together with Argentina the Arab League holds un- 
lisputed title to the fascist legacy, for until Germany began 
side. Syria 


to lose the war it was whole-heartedly on Hitler's 


and Lebanon, during the Vichy regime, became the chief 


Middle Eastern base of the German command; in Iraq the 
Mufti, working closely with Prime Minister Al-Galaini, ini- 


tiated a revolt against England with a pogrom in the classic 
manner; the Allied intelligence services in Cairo seized a 
high Egyptian official who was delivering planes to Rommel’s 
army then at the gates of Alexandria. 

An ultra-nationalist campaign financed by the Nazis pro- 
duced a series of sensational plots and violent outbreaks in 
the Middle East. If Hollywood could lay hands on the 
Mufti's correspondence which is now in the archives of the 
State Department, it would have the stuff for the most ex- 
citing “thriller” of the year. But despite promises by Under 
Secretary of State Acheson that the documents would be 
published, they remai» a caref.i' guarded secret. Of course 
their publication mi; ‘xt cause embarrassment in London ; they 


would -ideur’*"Iy .eveal that the Nazi solution of the 
jer ‘sh proble —the gas chamber—originated with the 


spiritual leader of the Moslem world. 

The elevation of the Arab states to their present position 
in world affairs is further proof of British ingenuity in extri- 
cating the empire from one of its crises. Almost overnight 
Britain succeeded in transforming allies of Hitler into re- 
spected members of the United Nations. The nations of the 
Levant declared war against Germany a few weeks before the 
Nazi collapse, thus, without firing a single shot or losing a 
single man, staking out a claim to seats in the new interna- 
tional organization. But appeasing the Arabs was not withcut 
its penalties. The 5ritish risked the friendship of France 


The cpl’ = cou 


when they sponsored the openly anti-French activities of Gen 

$3 Spears in Syria. Their Palestine policy cost the life 
rd Moyne, who with Spears had been one of the promot 

7 et Arab League. Nor could it have been pleasant for t! 


to wink at the Mufti’s escape from France, knowing well his 


record as an artist in pogroms and political murders. B 


there is no ceiling price on empire security; the British 


defenders of Western democracy resolutely closed their eyes 


and took the Arab fascists to their bosom. 


The fascists of 
following that Hi 
1; 


was in the ascen: 


the Middle East, however, do not have 
tler and Mussolini enjoye@ when the Ax 
incy. The much-vaunted power of the Ara! 
League is mostly bluff; its delegates, who move like potentates 
through the corridors of the United Nations, are backed | 
only a handful of feudal, corrupt elements in their res 
tive countries. An outstanding exception among 
Edward Atiayah, a 
sentative in London. But in general the strength of 
league is based on the suppression of all progressive m 
ments and civil rights at home. Only last week an emin 


them } 


genuine liberal who is the league's r 


Moslem liberal, Fawzi al Husseini, cousin and opponen 
the Mufti, 
relations with the Jews. 

The so-called irreconcilable conflict between Arabs 
Jews is another bluff invented out of whole cloth by the 
powers to serve their special interests. I remember the day 


was assassinated because he advocated frie: 


Geneva, in the early twenties, when at a private dinner Fe 
openly expressed himself in support of the Zionist cause. A 
that time the other Arab countries were much less concer: 
about Palestine. The between Jews and Arabs sta: 
later, as a result of the work done by Bishop Macinnes, 2 
notorious anti-Semite who was sent by the British to Je 
salem, and by Cardinal Barlassina, the Vatican representa 
tive. With the aid of General Storrs, 
ernor of Jerusalem, they brought the Mufti’s family to 
power, supplying funds and cther forms of help in an effort 
to delay the logical solution of the Palestine problem. 

To suggest that the Arab League is a British invent 
designed solely to combat Zionism would be to narrow the 
issue and ignore the great dangers involved. After all, the 
Palestine problem will sooner or later be solved. But there 
will remain the Arab states, which today, because of Anzglo- 
Soviet rivalry in the Middle East, are playing an international 
role out of all proportion to their importance. Ultimately 
they may prove a nuisance to both the major powers. The 
present pro-British orientation of the Arabs is, to say the 
least, ephemeral ; replying to the charge that the Arab League 
“speaks Arabic with a British accent,” Secretary General 
Accam Pasha said: ‘This suit is made of British cloth, but I 
am wearing it.” As for Russia, if it plays ball with the Arab 
states, it will come off no better than it did in Perén’s 
Argentina. Fascists remain fascists, and nothing can change 
them. DEL VAYO 
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Reaching the Limtt in Austria 


R. GEDYE 


BY G. E. 


Vienna, November 6 
MARK CLARK returned to 
ll visit two days ago to find Austria 
has 


ENERAL Vienna 
- for his farewe 
st crisis it 


In some 


moving rapidly toward the wor 


faced since the reestablishment of the republic. 
pects conditions are slightly better than those pre- 
iling at the onset of the winter of 1945-46, the first 
er the Red Army 


1e ag a S. 


had bombed and shelled its way into 
Vienna and tl S. divisions had burned and 
lynamited all they could of the hated city. But psycho- 
gically, conditions are infinitely worse, for the Aus- 
trians have lost the one asset which buoyed them up in 
45—-hope. Hope was all the Allied Com- 
first winter. 


not 


November, 1* 
mission could hold out to the Austrians that 
“survival, 


Till the winter is over,’’ it said officially, 


recovery, is all we can aim at.” 

Austrians believed then that the ultimate goal of the 
Allies was the realization of their own solemn declaration 
in Moscow in 1943—that a “free and inde 
tria’” should be re-created. Now, nobody believes that 
the Allies are united in a any goal; a really ‘‘frec 
Austria’’ seems to be the last thing some 
Last year Naan hoped that UNRRA 


rations 


‘pendent Aus- 


and independent 
of them desire. 

uld bring an improvement in the emergency 
Instead, UNRRA put off its re- 


ies month after month, and when it 


41 i. oda 
issued by the armies. 


sponsibilit did start 


wer than the 
only 1,200 


distributing supplies, the ration scale was k 
previous military one. Now it is still lower, 
| ration of 1,550. Germans 
are starving on more than that. Chancellor Figl’s 


it that thanks to UNRRA and the United 


States the ration will be raised to the promised 1,500 


dly neede d 


alories as against the military 
300 
announcemet 
calories by November 10 will mean only a ba 
two pounds more of bread a awry 

f October all train services were 
save for trains carrying vital food 
last winter the 


In the last week o 


suddenly nantes 


supplies they remain so. All through 


authorities struggled to restore gas for cooking: it is still 
only available for a few hours daily 


are threatened. Po 


ver than in the 
wer shortage ts 
state 


summer, and new cuts 
causing more factories to work part time: today the 
had to arrange for partial ee for their workers; 


this has also had to be arranged for those unable to get 





G. E. R. GEDYE is the Vienna correspondent f the 
London Daily Herald azd of the Overseas Press of 
New York. 








all means of transport are 
lifts, 
For three days in nine ev« 


to work when stopped by 


lack of power. The use of restored during 
summer, 


house, office, and shop is to be deprived of current from 


is again forbidden. 
7 a. m. till 4 p. m.; one never knows when current will 
be cut off even after dark, leaving one tm total darkness 
for from one to four aailaaci andles of course are 
curable, but there is a little very low-grade petroleum 
for the few fortunate enough to own oil lamps. 
Worse could be faced 
courage if people could see light ahead, could perceive 


unpro- 


hardships than these with 
any evidence of steady progress, however slow. The real 
crisis in Austria is one of confidence. The Austrians se< 
no reason to believe that the Allies either intend to help 
them to their feet or will allow them to rebuild the 
country out of their own resources. 
On October 29 the 
spapers of all three orem, 


f Parliament 


government, stung by endless 


attacks from new especialh 
in the provinces, called a secret session o 
held after the Piave 


the final break-up of the monarchy 


the last secret session, Paar in 
1917 


told the deputies the truth, for di 


rnd 
ana 


, heralded 


partial re- 


screet a and 
lease in their constituencies. The alternative to continuing 


as at present was to turn over Austria, lock, stock, and 


barrel, to the Allies and invite them to mule the country 
a Cabinet of officials. A 


session was preferred because of 


1 1 1 } . 
through showdown in secret 
| fe a a 
the fear that the four 
We the 
over the 
y. . Pe, ‘ 
Austria 1n 


¢ . ' 
rorever into 


would wrangle in council for months 


lad ceel- + “\ntenl and thas 
qd seek to control and mat 


Allte S 
ministries each wou 


ad . ‘ hf ee —s ms 
the meantime wou!d De partitioned perhay 


four zones under foreign rule. Why did not the govern- 


ment tell the truth in public session? Because it feared 


th . the other of the Allie sid acrice 3? of 
that one or the other of the Allies would accuse if o 
disloyalty and a tempt to take it over. 

"Tae writer has ae some of the facts put before the 


. 1 } = i -} KI, 
secret session: the reader must divide the blame among 


1 ee . 1 o ‘ +} _ . 
Allies as his general information about them ma 


1 ° . _ . . 
suggest. It would be wu rong to imagine, as some may be 


hat Russia is the sole culprit 


Austria is so short of all kinds of textiles that the 


emnted to do. t 


no clothing whatsoever 
Allies has been 


ordinary citizen can 
Yet for eighteen months one of the 


forcing the government to hand over from one province 
< , 
alone an average of 100.000 yards of punts monthly, 


obtaining it by military requisition, by paying for it in 
schillings requisitioned from the National Bank for 
or by even shadier methods. Psy- 


ment has never been made in foreign currencies or 2 ods, 


“occupation needs,” 
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The raw material for these textiles was left in Austria 
by the Swiss as payment for the making up of larger 
quantities of the same material. 

On October 22 General KGrner, the Socialist burgo- 
master of Vienna, announced, ‘““The Viennese can have 
oaly one pair of boots repaired in twelve months; only 
one pair of new boots will be available every five years.” 
A survey of Vienna school children showed that 13.7 
per cent are entirely without shoes; 7.3 per cent are kept 
from school by the lack of shoes. At the same time one 
of the Allies takes from one factory alone from 14,000 
to 15,000 pairs a month of its output of 20,000. Austrian 
women have been unable to buy stockings since the 
occupation. From one raron 14ct»'v one Allied power 
has exported 500 tan: «fr ough to keep Austrian 
women in stockings: 4. « -. 

The Viennese have had 1. fuel issued for the winter. 
But one power holds large stocks of Austrian coal which 
it will sell back to Austria only at the world price—just 
double the domestic price, above which the Allied Com- 
mission forbids Austria to buy. Poland has failed to 
supply promised coal, and Austrian coal trains sent to the 
frontier had to return empty. Czechoslovakia has supplied 
only a fraction of the quantity promised. The direct cause 
of the stoppage of the train service was the exhaustion of 
coal reserves by the demand of one power for hundreds 
of special troop trains for maneuvers. For months one 
power has insisted on the export of Austrian power to 
Germany to feed factories there in which it is interested. 
One power, because it considers that another is pre- 
venting it from obtaining for its zone its due quantities of 
Austrian oil, holds back Austrian coal and Austrian 
livestock which the Austrian government wants to 
transfer elsewhere. 

UNRRA ceases operations in December, and no 
definite arrangements have yet been made to replace 
UNRRA supplies. Yet one power has seized Austrian 
goods which could have been exported by Austria to 
pay for food, giving bonds in return to the value of 
2,000,000 schillings. Payment would in any case have 
been made only in requisitioned schillings, but not even 
this has been done. 

In addition there is local interference. The Austrian 
textile industry in one zone is forbidden to receive from 
another zone potato starch which would cost 1.50 schil- 
lings per kilo and has to import Cze .soslovak starch 
from Switzerland at 4 schillings a kilo. Hundreds of 
truckloads of potatoes stand today in one depot rotted by 
frost and rain because a local commander refused to let 
them leave his zone for hungry Vienna; at the same 
time he forbade the movement of milk, cutting Vienna 
children’s scanty rations by six to eight thousand liters 
a day. 

One could continue indefinitely to quote from what 
was revealed at the secret session. In effect, the Austrian 
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government, a coalition of the three parties—Catholic 
Volkspartei, Communists, and Socialists—said, “These 
are the facts—we are quite powerless.” Parliament cy. 
cuipated the government in a resolution which demanded 
of the Allies, among other things, that Austria alone 
should control the movement and sale of Austrian pro. 
ducts at home and abroad. Next day, in public session, 
Eduard Heinl, Minister of Commerce, announced thy 
the Russians had seized 169 concerns, including 47 iron 
and metal works. A week later the Russians said that 
they had restored several of these as not being ‘German 
property,” citing a vinegar factory, a small trading com- 
pany, a thread factory, and two big estates—all ‘of no 
special economic value,” according to the Socialist A)- 
beiterzeitung. 

America and Britain are mainly blamed for insisting 
that some 400,000 D. P.'s, unwilling for one reason or 
other to return to their own countries, many of them 
foreign fascists, remain in Austria, where their presence 
diminishes the scanty rations. The disproportionate de- 
mands of military officers, especially Americans, for 
accommodation, when the war destruction makes whole 
Viennese families share one room, creates much ill-wi!! 
The British in Carinthia are criticized for seizing ‘0 
summer almost all accommodations in the health resorts 
on the great Worthersee and in winter moving back inty 
the warmth of Klagenfurt, at the expense of the popu: 
lation of this overcrowded town. The Austrians do no 
object to the Americans and British staying as long 
as any occupying power does, but we should hay: 
no illusions that these armies are any longer popular 
Austria is weary of all foreign armies; it considers tha’ 


they devour its substance, make self-government ® 


mocke-y, and arrest even its parliamentary deputies ani 
high police officials for anything that looks like criticism 
of their policies. 

The Allies, for their part, have no illusions that theif 
armies are here to guard against a revival of Nazism ot 
to help the Austrians; they know that they are here sole!) 
to watch and oppose one another. “Beat my Jew if you 
wish, and I'll beat yours in return,’’ medieval land 
owners are supposed to have said when differences aros} 
between them. Today the Austrian inhabitants of thd 
four zones say they have become the Jews of the respec 
tive occupying powers. The Viennese feel as baffled ard 
angry when the Americans are unwilling to let UNRRA 
stores or Austrian livestock enter the Russian zone 2 
they do when the British hold back Austrian steel if 
Styria, the Russians hold back Austrian oil in Zisterdorf, 
or the French mulct them of the milk, cheese, and but'!et 
of Tyrol and send it to France. Hunger strikes 4 
demonstrations may break out at any moment among the 
enfeebled and despairing workers. One group alone is 
happy—the camouflaged Nazis, who lose no chance of 
whispering, “And wasn’t Hitler right, as always?” 
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A UNISON 


The grass is very green, my friend, 
and tousled, like the head of — 


your grandson, yes? And the mountain, 


the mountain we climbed 

twenty years since for the last 

time (I write this thinking 

f you) is saw-horned as then 
pon the sky's edge—an old barn 


peaked there also, fatefully, 





against the sky. And there it is 
and we can’t shift it or change 

or parse it or alter it 

1 any way. Listen! Do you not hear 
em? the singing? There it is and 
we'd better acknowledge it and 
write it down that way, not otherwise. 
Not twist the words to mean 
what we should have said but to mean 
—what cannot be escaped: the 
mountain riding the afternoon as 
it does, the grass matted green, 
green underfoot and the air— 
rotten wood. Hear! Hear them! 
the Undying. The hill slopes away, 
then rises in the middleground, 
you remember, with a grove of gnarled 
maples centering the bare pasture, 
sacred, surely—for what reason? 
I cannot say. Idyllic! 
a shrine cinctured there by 
the trees . a certainty of music! 
a unison and a dance, joined 
at this death’s festival: Something 
of a shed snake’s skin, the beginning 
goldenrod. Or, best, a white stone, 
you have seen it: Mathilda Maria 
Fox—and near the ground’s lip, 
all but undecipherable, Aet Suze, 
Anno 9—still there, the grass 
dripping of last night’s rain—and 
welcome! The thin air, the near, 
clear brook water!—and could not, 
and died, unable; to escape 


| what the air and the wet grass— 
through which, tomorrow, the great sun 


will rise bejeweled—the 


and they received, willingly! 

Stones, stones of a difference 

joining the others at pace. Hear! 
Hear the unison of their voices... . 





unchanging mountains, forced on them— 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 





DAVID TO BATHSHEBA 
IN THE PUBLIC GARDEN 


Worn out of virtue, as the time of year, 


The burning City and its bells surround 


The Public Garden. What is sound 


Past agony is Fall: 


The children crowding home from school at five 


Punting a football in the bricky air— 


You mourn Uriah? If he were alive, 


O Love, my age were nothing but the ball 


Of leaves inside this lion-fountain, left 


For witch and winter... . Yet the leaves’ c 
Is the King's fall... whatever suffers theft. 


The Latin labels on the foreign trees are quaint, 


The trees, for decades, shook their discontent 
On strangers: rustling, rustling the Levant. 


y 7 } ul 
l Y1A/) might have ye Mi nd the want 


Of what was never his 


> pee , ok. C alae a ae } 
A moment, found the falling colors welcome 


But he was dead before Jehovah sent 


Our shadows to the lion’s cave. What's come 


Is dancing like a leaf for nothing. Kiss: 


The leaves are dark and harping. You observe 
The shedding, park-bound mallards as they keep 


Circling and craning for Uriah’s sleep? 


Driven, derided, Father, and my will a curve: 


I knew these circles after Joab killed 
Urtah in the shock of battle. Sh wp 
Arrows transfix me! You will harp 
Of omen r They are called 

Loy pee 


To succour Israel tf hts foot shall slide 


I knew you from my roof-top: bubbles filled 
Uriah’s fountain, and we splashed. You died 
In Adam, while the grass-snake slid appalled 
To summer, while Jehovah's grass-green lyre 


< 


Was rustling all about us in the leaves 


That gurgled by us, upside-down. Earth grieves: 
Unspeakable the groanings when it catches fire! 


The fountain's failing waters ring around 


re) 


The garden. Love, if you had stayed my hand 


Uriah would not understand 
The lion’s rush, or why 

This stone-mouthed fountain laps us like 
And he is nothing after death but groun 


Anger and anguish, Love? And when we 


. 


The nights of summer out... perh 


Of Fall, the Fall? Perhaps. I live. I lie 


Drinking our likeness from the water. Look: 


The Lion's mane and age! Sur 








ap : il took 


ROBERT LOWELL 
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THE PLACE OF DEATH 


“The wreath is plaited wicker: the green varnish 
Stull traps, in its tarred pits, a race of gnats; 
The flowers in the fruit-jar fail—and vanish, 
Drying a stem for judgment. The outlandish 
Angel fixing a grey granite Bible 
With his red granite eyeballs; the red squirrel that squats 
In the black walnut with a wormy nut, 
Gnawing mechanically: these, the red 
And white and blue woodpecker hammering 
This light-pole, are enough to wake the dead—" 
The living student walking with Spinoza 
In his thin freckled hand, has sometimes felt, 
Sinking upon a mound; the grassy airs, 
The wood and meadow of their comprehension, 
Have murmured to him, from the yeilowing page, 
That all determination is negation— 
He has felt the boundaries of being fade, 
These long-outmoded, mounded, dewy modes 
Lapse to the seeding and inhuman Substance 
Whose infinite, unchanging, and eternal thought 
Is here extended in a thousand graves. 

hese shining bodies—vagrant as a flaw 
Of the breath that, in the made, dead flower, mourns—~ 
Involved in their essences the little existence 
That survives their thought of it; in part denied 
But real, and hence perfect, they hunch here, 
A realm within a realm, the last contrary 
Being of all used, persisting things— 
Till the avenging angel sheathe his sword, 
Forget that he is guardian, and dream 
(His pocked head pillowed on the book of Life) 
The flower and the fruit-jar Victory, 
And these graves serving an eternal God 
That happiness itself, and final liberty 
Which (from the delta of the Alp-born Rhine) 
The dead Spinoza named necessity. . . . 
But the squirrel flames within the flaming wood 
That soars above the poor mounds and their sigh: 
“The pity that made us was not womanish”; 
But the gay bird hammers at the dying tree 
Whose wires bring to the peoples light and death; 
But the mourners gather for the dying gnat— 
The dancers sparkling in their mating cloud— 
And the sounds of the lens-grinder cease: 
The mourners and the mourned are one. Once more 
The great wind dances from the ends of Time 
To breathe upon these leaves the student drops, 
Napping an hour on this grassy grave. 
But the angel whispers from the leafy tomb, 
He is not here—see, see, he is not here; 
But the leaves blow home to that inhuman kind 
Who play their lives out in the place of death 
And—dying, dying—from the unmourned grave 
Cry to him: “Only man is miserable.” 

RANDALL JARRELL 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE. By Henry James. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by W. H. Auden. Charles Scribne:’; 
Sons. $5. 


OW that “The American Scene” is reprinted, we may 
eli the astonishing book to be known and not only 
famed. It is worth many kinds of critical notice. Unprece. 
dented in the annals of the Republic, for one thing, is such 
mastery of language as shows in the effortless long lift of it; 
style. Revisiting Concord, the “‘restless analyst” ponders the 
felicities of the place, and moves piously through the histori. 
cal associations, but is brought up sharply by another and, tg 
our notion, a meaner thought: 


Beyond even such broodings as these, and to another 
purpose, moreover, the communicated spell falls, in its 
degree, into that pathetic oddity of the small Aspect, and 
the rude and the lowly, the reduced and humiliated aboys 
all, that sits on so many nooks and corners, objects and 
appurtenances, old contemporary things—contemporary 
with the doings of our race; simplifying our antecedents, 
our annals, to within an inch of their life, making us ask, 
in presence of the rude relics even of greatness, mean re- 
treats and receptacles, constructionally so poor, from what 
barbarians or from what pigmies we have sprung. 


We will feel that American writing can never be finer thaa 
this. The danger is that in too many quarters it may be too 
fine. In any noble writing which has entered securely into 
the national consciousness, the linguistic staple probably con- 
sists in a folk element of common sententious rhetoric. But 
here this element is dangerously reduced; it is at once over- 
laid and refined till it nearly loses visibility. For here in pro- 
cession come the quick phrases, amplifying and correcting 
each other so briskly that we say this must be an example of 
the “qualified” style. To which we have to add immediately 
that, abounding in lively metaphors, this is also a case of the 
animated or “‘poetic’’ style. But the refinement, whether by 
the qualifications or the metaphors, is such as to escape us 
if we let attention relax ever so slightly; and as for the mid- 
dling or untechnical sort of readers, this like others of 
James's later writings may be supposed, quite simply, not 
even to solicit their effort. It is very brilliant writing. But 
it is not writing with an epical quality; it is not of and for 
the people. 

And consider the “thought” of the passage. It is of a 
piece with the style, and equally characteristic of the author; 
it will testify to his uncompromising claim for finery, and 
with it some elemental defect of temperament. The humble 
things of Concord, such as the Old Manse and the “rude 
bridge’’ and the natural objects that belong in the cluster, 
should be able to be embraced with all aifection, and with- 
out any boggling, by a proper piety. The patriot, whom we 
may regard as a spontaneous and warm-hearted variety of 
the aesthetic man, cannot afford to be repelled by their rude- 
ness and lowliness. Where else is their invincible “‘existen- 
tial” quality, to which piety and art ma‘ce it peculiarly their 
business to consent? We take the impression of James as of 1 
man undone by his own fastidiousness, which holds him back 
from obtaining the blessing of reconciliation. But for com- 
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THE WILD FLAG 
By E. B. White 


“A sample of what e gifted man of 
letters may do to enlarge the compre- 
hension of men in what concerns them 


most.” N. Y. Herald Tribune 
$2.00 
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THE LOWELLS and 
THEIR SEVEN WORLDS 


By Ferris Greenslet 


. one of the most readable his- 


tories of our present season. New 
York Sun 
$4.00 
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NOTHING TO FEAR 
Edited by B. D. Zevin 


Introduction by Harry L. 





Hopkins 


More than 60 speeches of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, one of the greatest 
spokesmen of our time 
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THE DIVINE RIGHT OF 
CAPITAL 

By C. E. Ayres 

“A brilliantly thought out and uncon- 
ventional analysis of our capitalist sys- 
tcm as it exists in a wobbly world.” 


The New Yorker 
$3.00 





LOOK AT AMERICA 
By the Editors of Look 


A beautiful picture-text-and-map guide 
to the country you know and don't 


know. 


$12.50 





By John Dos Passos 


One of the greatest American classics 
illustrated by the outstanding Ameri- 
can artist, Reginald Marsh. 


$12.50 
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THE BEST SHORT 
STORIES OF 1946 
Edited by Martha Foley 


A collection of thirty short stories, the 
most notable of the hundreds which 
appeared during the past year in the 
numcrous periodicals of the nation. 


$3.00 








The PICTURE PRIMER OF 
INDOOR GARDENING 


By Margaret O. Goldsmith 
Illustrated by Harrie Wood 


An idca book for beauty at your win 
dowsill. 
$2 00 








THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
AND THE SWORD 


By Ruth Benedict 


An investigation of the 
Japanese culture by one of the fore- 
most authorities in theedield 


pattern of 


$3 00 
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pleteness we should say, Of the two reconciliations. First, the 


civilized man by his mode of living 
and more estranged from nature, till he recog- 


annot endure his cosmic isolation; and then recon- 


one with nature, for 
becomes more 
nizes an | 
ciliation with the common family of mankind, from which in 
his individual and specialized progress he has traveled apart 
till he has achieved a solitude, and become sick for his human 
society. Of the two needs, one is as compulsive as the other. 
Motives of this sort are so powerful that they would seem 
able to do their own work; so that we need not be too con- 
cerned for the continuance of our national arts, and of our 
" 


pu: 


to assessing the degree of their beauty, or tastefulness, we 


lic works and manners and occasions. And when it comes 


might survey them from a long-range anthropological sort of 
viewpoint, and find some comfort in being relativists. We 
shall then expect them to be just as “good” as the citizens 
deserve; but if they are better they will hardly be suitable for 
the purpose. 

James could not assure himself that his native society would 
enjoy a presentable grade of these communal arts and rites 
uniess some social class were made specially responsible for 
them. It had to be a superior class, and then they took some 
expense; the initiative devolved, in a word, upon the rich. 
James made no mistake about the advantages of wealth once 
possessed, and despised the processes of acquisition. In how 
many ways is a man of wealth a man of “means,” if he could 
only know it! And in the last great days of Europe, which 
were James’s days, a man might still know it. Not yet 
wholly inoperative was the design of a feudal and landed 
aristocracy, appointed in the name of noblesse oblige to be 
the fountain of public taste. The newly rich as they appeared 
could be assimilated into this class, and instructed. But in 
America, by 1906, the year of James's speculations, new 
tich men were appearing, the ‘“dead-pan” riders upon the 
furious ocean of business that had cast them up, in a fre- 
quency fatal to the chances of any such assimilation. Nor 
was there, to tell the truth, an aristocracy to assimilate them; 
its provision had strangely been omitted in the American 
foundations; and even the agrarian tradition was not hier- 
archical but equalitarian. Therefore the public taste was low; 
there was nobody to manage it. It is not strange that James 
jound the outstanding triumph of American civilization in 
the surstuary sr‘endors of hotel life, at the old Waldorf- 
Astor a, © th 
come to sa Beach; occasionally in some perfectly ap- 
pointed function at the country club, on summer verandahs 
embowered by the very noblest trees. Of so small a fraction 
of the burden of taste in expenditure had the community of 
wealth managed to relieve the green American nouveaux. 
And James could discover no hope that, under these auspices, 


| more pretentious ‘‘caravansaries’’ newly 


taste would go much farther. There is no hope. 

The American scene ts a large one, and the aspect of dis- 
order is still upon it. It does not seem a favorable setting for 
James's passion for a taste which shall be an elevated oxe, 
as a matter of course, and then one to be shared in 
ity by all the citizens. But we might do we!!, 


uUnanwT- 


i ‘ 
as reacts, 24 


a 
should rule out of our aesthetics what we oma algafy to 
have ruled out of our pol:tics—the ides that “are princi- 
I ag 
pally aiming at some tight, some wor.)ciully tidy organiza- 
tion of our persons. T!< lonse society, which is the one 
we" 
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according to our history, makes a poor showing for the ele 
gant aesthete; but at any rate it lets its arts flourish at will 
which is according to need; even among little congenial 
groups, and at all levels of taste. We shall not lack the 
usual facilities of the shared life; participations which are 
only symbolic, or festal, such as the arts and the fictions of 
society. These latter will still be the tireless agents of peace 
and concord among us. 
JOHN CROWE RANSOM 


A Family Monster 


METAMORPHOSIS. By Frank Kafka. The Vanguard Press 
$2.75. 


‘aan brief masterpiece is so direct, so like a punch on 
the jaw, that there should be little to say about it. But 
the introduction and the illustrations of the first American 
edition are so wrongheaded that they provide employmen 
for a critic. The story is that a youngish man, who is sup 
porting his parents and sister as a much-bullied commercia 
traveler, wakes up to find himself turned into a monstrous 
“vermin” (the charlady says ‘‘cockroach”) of human size 
The other three have to get jobs, and take in lodgers; the 
sufferer hides in his bedroom, and her sister in spite of he: 
loathing makes efforts to keep him comfortable. His father is 
afraid of him and once injures him when driving him back to 
his room. The lodgers give notice when they discover him 
But by then he has almost completed the process of starving 
himself to death, which he undertakes because he is so 
hopeless and such a drag on his family. At the end the sister 
is beginning to say that this is not her brother but only a 
monster which it is essential to kill, but we do not know 
whether they would act on it. All the family are trying to 
behave well. Once he is dead they find they are better off 
than when he was normal, because they have all got jobs, 
and having something to do the father has recovered his 
vigor. It is time the girl got married. 

The introduction says that Kafka describes animals in all 
possible ways at once; as in a fable, where they are like men; 
as having qualities also interesting in men; as themselves, 
realistically; and as men acting as beasts. ‘He makes an 
identification of man and beast. Kafka’s animals are totems.” 
In accordance with this view, the pictures at the two ends of 
the book show dogs and pussycats in human poses, and the 
picture of the monster in the middle, swaggering in white 
tights, plumes, and a military carapace, might be a society 
portrait of Lord Byron fighting for the Greeks. Of course it 
is in a sort of Picasso style, but everyone knows that isn’t 
meant to be horrid; it can be used to advertise ladies’ under- 
wear. Now I think that all this gives an entirely false idea 
of the story. The point which the story rams home is that 
the monster is unbearably nauseating, not in the least like a 
pussycat. The question of what the actual feelings of a man- 
sized woodlouse would be (he has more legs than a cock- 
roach) is obviously not considered by the author, except 
perhaps in the one remark that his legs enjoy running. So 
far from being like any animal, for that matter, the sufferer 
is always human and nearly always high-minded. What he 
chiefly reminds me of is an elephantiasis case described by a 
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doctor ten Or more years ago in a horrible book called “The 
Flephant Man,” who had an even more unbreakable sweet- 
ness of temperament in spite of the loathing which his body 
inspired. The whole story, indeed, might have been told 
ut a real disease, and would only have lost (what is ne 
doubt its chief value) the wild poetry and the sense of the 
appalling strangeness of the world. 
If this is true, you may say, it is very unlike “The Castle” 
and “The Trial.” I don’t deny that the book satisfied the 
neurotic side of Kafka as well as the mystical one. No doubt 
the preface is right in quoting the reproach which Kafka 
supposed his father to give him, that he fought his father 
like vermin which both sting and suck blood. But though 
he first idea was a justification of the vermin, that is, the 
young writer who refused to get a job, the story as it worked 
out rose entirely away from those foggy troubles and became 
clear-cut in the sunlight. I think there is a lurking bit of 
neurosis right at the end, when we are told that the sister 
looked healthy “despite the make-up which made her cheeks 
look pale.” She was dressed before she knew her brother was 
dead, but she had no need to pretend to be pale. It is a 
typical piece of the puzzle-technique which is used so magnifi- 
cently in other Kafka books; not really out of place, because 
she might easily have been dramatizing the situation a bit, 
but quite trivial here; whereas in “The Trial’ it would have 
carried some monstrous and enervating suspicion. It is also 
part of the Kafka atmosphere that the monster never tries 
to speak after the first day, though his mother certainly 
understood one thing he said through the door before she 
saw him (“he must be ill, even though he denied it this 
morning”), so that if he had had the courage to go on talk- 
ing he would have been less completely cut off. Here, you 
may say, is the wilful defeatism of the usual Kafka; but you 
can also believe that the man would have acted so within 
the framework of the story. Indeed, the real Elephant Man, 
during the years he was with the traveling show, was nev7r 
spoken to because everyone assumed he was imbecile. It is 
because the story is so real that the spangles tucked onto it by 
this edition look so tasteless. 

However, there are several minor inconsistencies. For in- 
stance, his back is described as a hard carapace onto which 
this large animal can fall without getting hurt, but his 
father can throw a “red” (therefore presumably soft) apple 
which cracks it and makes it fester; no doubt it is the apple 
of Adam, but one wants the details more convincing. And 
the statement of page 59 that he had not heard his mother’s 
voice “for so long’’ is quite incompatible with the previous 
story, though here there seems to be no symbolical excuse. 
Considering how much he is supposed to stink, it is unlikely 
that they would take to leaving his door open in the eve- 
ning so that he can watch them; but perhaps this shows how 
remorseful his father was for throwing the apple. After the 
apple incident there could surely be no question of “clean- 
ing himself several times a day by lying on his back and 
rubbing against the carpet’ (page 83). In the other major 
Kafka books one feels sure the contradictions are intentional, 
indeed the more baffling they are the more carefully they 
seem placed; but this is a different kind of story and does 
not need them. Maybe he could never bear to read over the 


manuscript. WILLIAM EMPSON 
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VIKING BOOKS THAT STANT 


HOTEL BEMELMANS 


“Here at last under one roof are all the Bemel many 
hotel stories—36 tales of human frailty reveates 
with the incomparable blending of pathos an; 
comedy, tenderness and roguery that is Bemel, 
mans.” —JUNE JOHNSTON, Chicago Sun, 

With 100 Bemelmans drawings. $3.) 


BRANDEIS: A Free Man’s Life 


“An absorbing and an important book... Ic re. 
veals profundities of Brandeis’s character and ca. 
pacities in his intellect which greatly affected his 
own times and which have become a living pan 
of the American tradition.”— MARK DE W. HOY?, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. Iustrated. $5. 


THE TIME OF MAN 


This special anniversary gift edition of Miss 
Roberts's lovely novel is decorated with seventeen 
wood engravings by Clare Leighton, an especially 
appropriate setting for “one of the finest of Ameri- 
can novels.”"—J. DONALD ADAMS, N. Y. T#me: 
Illustrated and boxed. $5.0 


BALZAC 


This towering portrait—Zweig’s final masterwork 
—vividly recreates the French immortal in all his 
extravagances, humanity, and genius. “A work of 
high discrimination and pregnant interpretation.” 
—AMY LOVEMAN, Saturday Review. Book-of-the 
Month Club Selection. Illustrated. $3.75 


STONES from a GLASS HOUSE 


Her first volume of verse in five years is a joyous 
event! Here, in wry cad witty poems, is a spar- 
kling reflection of our times. The collection wii! 
delight anyone who thinks human beings are 
slightly cidiculous--and very lovable. $2.00 
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Bruno Frank 


M.¥.K. Fisher 


Waldo’ R. Crowne 


EDITOR 


Dt” 


18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


THE ROGSEVELT i KNEW 


During 35 history-making years, she was Roose 
velt’s friend, confidant, and aide. This warm, 
human, revealing book is a knowing woman's in- 
terpretation of his mind and character in action, 
a unique contribution to the history of a mao 
and his era. Ilustrated. $3.75 


The MAGICIAN and other Stories 


These nine stories and novelettes—a collection of 
the last short pieces by this brilliant German 
writer—are masterpieces of storytelling in the 
continental vein. They reveal the author's humor, 
humanity, and delicate irony at its best. $2.50 


HERE LET US FEAST 


An epicure’s zestful visit to the festive boards of 
ancient and modern literature. From the world’s 
best writing, the author of How to Cook a Wolf 
selected the most delicious passages about feast- 
ing, and arouad these has woven an account of 
banqueting to be savored with delight. $3.75 


LEVIATHAN IN CRISIS 


This international symposium on the State, its 
past, present, and future, is the work of 54 promi- 
nent twentieth-century writers—a penetrating and 
readable discussion of today’s most vital problem, 
national sovereignty. $3.75 


The Viking PORTABLE LIBRARY 


"Small but comprehensive. ..the best chings 
that have come out of the current fashion of liter- 
ary Omnibuses.“—EDMUND WILSON, New Yorker. 


We invite you to look through the Viking Port- 
able Library volumes at your bookstore and to 
discover for yourself their handsome format, their 
readability, and the excellence of their contents. 
Beautiful and enduring gifts. Each $2.00 
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The Past and the Future 


HIROSHIMA. By John Hersey. Alfred A. Knopf $1.75. 


j° IN HERSEY’S story of what happened to six ordinary 
J Hiroshima has been read all over America and 
heard by reat radio audiences. Its stark simplicity has 

lreds of thousands of persons what it 


bomb on a great city. Some Amer- 


eacted with painful guilt at the thought that they 
t 1 to the nation which catapulted this horror into 
and streets of a city of whose very existence they 
had previously never heard. Many more have read it as the 
I lwriting on the wall, prophesying the agony of the day 
‘ they will be citizens of a city marked for atomic de- 


Neither those who have read the book as a record 
ngs past nor those who have read it as a portent of 

s to come have been able afterward to dismiss the nego- 

is Of atomic commissions as if these statesmen were 
paying a mere impersonal game of diplomatic chess. The 
matter at issue has become for them scenes of the burned and 
wounded staggering endlessly along the roads, of living 
burial under fallen timbers and rubble, of vomit and sup- 
puration and lingering death. 

The hour-by-hour, day-by-day account of the experiences 
of a seamstress, a clerk, a Jesuit priest, a Japanese Methodist 
preacher, and two doctors is written with complete simplicity, 
and the calmness of the narrative throws into relief the night- 
mare magnitude of the destructive power the brains of man 
have brought into being. There is no preaching in this book. 
Not a single sentence ‘views with alarm.” Even the page 
which calls attention to the fact that the bomb which de- 
stroyed Hiroshima was a mere feeler, one-tenth or one-twen- 
tieth as powerful as possible atomic bombs which could be 
developed in the future, is a matter-of-fact account of what 
well-equipped Japanese nuclear physicists learned about the 
nature of the bomb by investigating the ruins of the city. They 
mimeographed their findings in little books for private cir- 
culation in Japan during the months when the American 
authorities were maintaining security on the subject of atomic 
fission. 

« that John Hersey’s book has been issued between 
cover, it will be read by another vast audience. The fascina- 
t--. the subject of atomic destruction and the pure human 
« -¢: of the theory will put it high on the best-seller lists. 
It - Li stir a new set of readers to an understanding that all 
G issues in the world today pale beside the necessity of 
outlawing war among the nations. 

Even at this moment, when the topical interest of John 
Hersey's story overshadows all else, “Hiroshima” is im- 
portant on other counts. It is a capsule of Japanese life, and 
it tells more about our ex-enemy Japan than many learned 
books. Because so many people will identify themselves with 
the sufferers in Hiroshima, seeing their own dread fore- 
shadowed in what has already happened there, they will miss 
the importance of this little volume as a sourcebook on 
Japanese behavior. But it is that too. The story is not a pre- 
view of what people would do if New York or Chicago 
were devastated by an atomic bomb. It is a story of how 
people in a Japanese city behaved. The record would be im- 
portant because of this fact, even if it did not also tell the 
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tale of how the curtain was raised upon the new Atom 
Age. 
For the Japanese did not behave as many Westerners had 
imagined they would. Even the German priests in the No- 
> 


vitiate three miles from the center of the city, one of them 


has said elsewhere, feared, until a messenger was dispate hed 


t 1 


to them, to go to the rescue of their brothers who were sta- 
tioned in Hiroshima itself. They thought the populace might 
attack any Westerner. It was a reasonable fear; Westerners 
had dropped the bomb. But when they went into the city, no 
hand or voice was raised against them. A band of soldiers 
challenged them, on the theory that they might be American 
parachutists, and, when the priests identified themselves, the 
soldiers apologized. That was all. As the seamstress, a poor 
widow, said of the bombing, “It was war and we had to 
expect it.’’ Hostility against Westerners was not shown in 
Hiroshima then or since, The first military commission after 
V-J Day was met at the airport by the Japanese officials 
drawn up in due order and invited to drink tea with their 
hosts. A year after the bombing the Hiroshima Planning 
Conference discussed plans for “erecting a group of build- 
ings as a monument to the disaster and naming them the 
Institute of International Amity.” 

Nor was there mass hysteria among the sufferers at Hiro- 
shima. Some Westerners had believed that toward the close 
of the war the time was ripe for such behavior among the 
Japanese in the homeland. It did not happen. With their 
leaders and doctors decimated and offices and hospitals de- 
stroyed, the populace acted, indeed, as sheep without 
shepherds. The able-bodied, during that first day, did not 
organize themselves into rescue teams. “Under many homes 
people screamed for help, but no one helped; in general sur- 
vivors that day assisted only relatives or immediate friends, 
for they could not comprehend or tolerate a wider circle of 
misery.” Nor did-sufferers expect such help. In the parks and 
along the rivers where people streamed for refuge “it was 
not easy to distinguish the living from the dead, for most of 
the people lay still, with their eyes open. To Father Klein- 
sorge, an Occidental, the silence in the grove by the river, 
where hundreds of gruesomely wounded suffered together, 
was one of the most dreadful and awesome phenomena of 
his whole existence. The hurt ones were quiet; no one wept, 
much less screamed in pain; no one complained ; none of the 
many who died did so noisily; not even children cried; very 
few people even spoke. And when Father Kleinsorge gave 
water to some whose faces had been almost blotted out by 
flash burns, they took their share and then raised themselves 
a little and bowed to him, in thanks.” 

Even the Reverend Mr. Tanimoto, the Methodist preacher 
who had studied theology in the United States, and who 
organized himself as a committee of one to carry water to the 
wounded and to ferry them across the river out of the way 
of the flames, was “‘as a Christian filled with compassion for 
those who were trapped,” but “as a Japanese he was over- 
whelmed by the shame of being unhurt.” “In his guilt he 
turned from right to left as he hurried and said to some of 
them, ‘Excuse me for having no burden like yours.” ”” 

Nine days after the bomb was dropped the Emperor spoke 
over the radio. In accepting defeat, he said, his people were 
to resolve “to bear the unbearable and to tolerate the in- 
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The Congress of Vienna 


| HAROLD NICOLSON, the distinguished Brit. 
ish diplomat and historian, sheds new light 
on present peace negotiations in this bril- 

liant study of allied unity at the Congress of 
| Vienna, Illustrated, $4.00 
| 


A History of 
American Poetry 


HORACE GREGORY and MARYA ZATUREN- 
SKA have written the first history of Amer- 
ican poetry covering the period from 1900 to 
1940. Readers interested in personalities as 
well as in poetry will find the result com- 
pletely absorbing. $4.00 


Battle for Chicago 


By WAYNE ANDREWS. Here is the vivid 
| story of how the Fields, Armours, Swifts, 
Pullmans, McCormicks, and other great for- 
| tune makers grew rich in Chicago. 
Illustrated, $3.75 





| Accent Anthology 


Edited by KERKER QUINN and CHARLES 
SHATTUCK. Faithfully reflecting the adven- 
turous, challenging quality of the magazine 
from which it is compiled, this book gives 
emphasis to writing not elsewhere avail- 
able in book form. $4.00 


The Human Frontier 


ROGER J. WILLIAMS, the biochemist who 
discovered one of the B Vitamins, presents 
the science of humanics. “A very important 
formulation of the problem of studying the 
entire man instead of various isolated phases 











of his organism and his behavior.” 


~EARNEST A. HOOTON $3.00 








At All Bookstores 


All the King’s Men 


ROBERT PENN WARREN'S novel about South. 
ern politics and manners is the most distia- 
guished best-seiler of the year. $3.00 


Animal Farm 


GEORGE ORWELL'S best-selling satire on 

totalitarianism has been called “the year’s 

most delightful book.” —CHICAGO NEWS 
$1.75 


Letty Fox 


By CHRISTINA STEAD. “A tingling, fluid, in- 
tense chronicle of a girl on her own,”’—N. Y. 
POST. “Miss Stead proves once more thar she 
is one of the greatest novelists of our day.” 
~HARRISON SMITH ## PM $3.50 


The Iron Chain 


By EDWARD NEWHOUSE, “The Iron Chain 
adds up to something more than a collection 


of short stories . . . It is war stripped of all its 
ribbons—not G.I. Joe nor blood and guts, but 
the casual brutality of loneliness and bore- 
dom in dislocated lives, written with great 
technical skill and superb honesty.” 


~MARTIN FLAVIN $2.50 
The Big Clock 
“Rich in high-powered melo- 4 


drama.” —N. Y. TIMES. “A psycho- 
thriller you won't put down.” 
-N. Y¥. HERALD TRIBUNE $2.50 


By KENNETH FEARING 
































ve an imperishable foundation for 
renerations to come.’ Over the radio in America his words 
tling in the dark. They did not seem 
to promise any specific kind of behavior. In Japanese eyes, 


however, they did. They promised a continuance of a be- 


havior inculcated for centuries in Japan and expressed at 
Hiroshima when man by man and woman by woman they 
had “borne the unbearable” with patient fortitude. For the 


Japanese do not fght against circumstance ; the bombing was 
a risk they had taken when they entered into war and “they 
had to expect it.” Their duty is to fight weakness in them- 
selves and to control their pain and personal sufferings. They 


do not have to reason why or to rail at a universe which 
requires such discipline. Westerners had doubted whether 


Japan could surrender; the Japanese knew that they could 


take capitulation with the same self-control the wounded and 
dying had showed at Hiroshima. If they could maintain such 
propricties, they would not lose their self-respect in their 


own eyes. RUTH BENEDICT 


Russia, Russia! 
THE GREAT CHALLENGE. By Louis Fischer. Duell, 


Sloan, and Pearce. $4. 


O NE might plunge right into the substance of this pow- 


erful and impassioned book by asking the question: 
What is the great challenge? “Hitler, Mussolini, and Hiro- 
hito challenged the democratic world,” Louis Fischer says on 
page 329. “We smashed the challengers. Now Russia chal- 
lenges the democratic world. This is the greatest challenge 
the democracies have ever confronted. It is a challenge to 
improve or succumb.’” I have chosen this quotation rather 
than a score of others because its last sentence indicates the 
philosophical base on which the author sincerely intends to 
rest his scathing criticism, his violent rejection of Russia and 
all that country’s works, methods, and thoughts. In its im- 
plications of tragedy it discloses, too, in what I believe to be 
a defective manner, the nature of the choice before us. 

I will say at once that I have no intention of trying to 
rebut the author's analysis of Russian developments. Stalin 
has undoubtedly incorporated nationalism into his Marxist 
philosophy, and the result has been both a sharpening of the 
international crisis and a source of confusion for the Euro- 
pean left. But the author constantly overplays the importance 
of this nationalism. For had the revolution developed in 
accordance with its early promise, the opposition in the West, 
supposing the present or another equally grave crisis to exist, 
might very well be sharper than it is. Moreover, the Soviets 
would still be in a position to “exploit,” to use the author's 
word, the real needs of men. As Louis Fischer is fully aware, 
those needs antedate the Russian Revolution and the form it 
has taken. The fact is that, in considerable measure, it is the 
economic message of the Soviet Union, in conjunction with 
its emergence to power, that awakens hostility. Its forms and 
its means often confuse and divide, but there was always a 
specter haunting Europe. 

Basically Louis Fischer's values remain the same; yet in 
all that he has written since his revulsion from Russia I 
have been astonished at the increasing parsimony with which 
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he uses the social philosophy which he sincerely believes 
himself to believe. Take, for example, his formulation of 
what he regards as the correct policy for the Western 
powers. On page 335 he rejects the proposal to fight Russia 
now. He scorns appeasement of the U. S. S. R. because he 
says it will compel us to fight that country later on. His own 
policy is described in these words, “Block Russia's territorial 
expansion by an effective international organization and block 
Russia's ideological expansion by increasing the contentment 
and cohesion of the countries in her path.” 

At first sight this appears to be a socialist version of ‘Stop 
Russia.” The old Louis Fischer would have been very quick 
to say that a policy of stopping Russia “by an effective inter- 
national organization” runs a great danger of becoming one 
of building an international organization in such a way that 
it will stop Russia and everything else on the left. That is 
what is likely to happen; what is happening. The intention of 
the Stop Russia powers is all too clear. It is to use the United 
Nations in exactly the way the League of Nations was used, 
as an instrument not only for checking Russian expansion 
but for stabilizing and even extending those empires which 
Louis Fischer believes constitute a major cause of war. 

As things are now, there is no such thing as an ideal Stop 
Russia policy; there is just one policy conditioned and char- 
acterized by the nature of the social forces it most naturally 
rallies to itself. That the liberal forces which have committed 
themselves to the present conservative leadership of the 
United States will be able to modify the major aspect of 
the present policy, I cannot believe. Nothing in the mathe- 
matics of probability and nothing in the history of the inter- 
war period encourages that hope. The contents of the book 
itself seem to support me. One can register a dissent from 
imperialism very impressively by writing about India as Louis 
Fischer does. But the indignant expression of dissent is no 
substitute for a close and extensive survey of the general 
problem. For all its vehemence ‘The Great Challenge’’ pro- 
vides no clear picture of the real world of politics within 
which the struggle for Louis Fischer's values goes on. In- 
deed, because this book presents no systematic analysis of 
Western policy but concentrates by far the greater part ot 
its fire on the Soviet Union, it is rather worse than a passion- 
ate abstraction. A foreign policy truly expressing socialist 
intentions will not consist of measures universally acceptable 
to the right plus a protestant rider. Louis Fischer's jockey, 
who wears the colors of civil liberty, is an excitable and 
voluble idealist, but his mount is out of control. 

“The Great Challenge” contains little about issues that 
once agitated its author deeply. There is almost nothing about 
Spain, for example. To be exact, there is one sustained half- 
page on Spain, in which Louis Fischer rejects the idea of an 
armed invasion to liberate that country. Why this shying 

away from the question? Is it that the author fears commu- 
nism in Spain also? And why the unsatisfactory reference to 
Greece? And why, in a section that discusses the Far East 
almost wholly in terms of Stop Russia, does he dismiss con- 
sideration of Chiang Kai-shek’s regime by what I can only 
call a frivolous anecdote? 

In his section on India the author has pointed out the 
strategic reasons for Britain's maintenance of the puppet 
princedoms, They are there to prevent revolts within India, 
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from REYNAL & HITCHCOCK 
to you... books for 
Christmas giving 


JEROME WEIDMAN’S most important nevel— 
a devastating contemporary satire. $3.00 
TOO EARLY TO TELL 


A wiagnificent gift set—three volumes of 
Da Vinci masterpieces. Boxed $25.00 
The Notebooks and The Drawings of 
LEONARDO DA VINcI 


MERVIN PEAKE’Ss Gothic novel will take you 
into a fabulous world, just the other aide of 
buman experience. $3.00 


TITUS GROAN 


ARTURO BAREA'S intimate autobiography is 
@ monumenta! portrait of a man and bis 20th 
Century world. $5.00 

FORGING OF A REBEL 


STEPHEN SPENDER reports on the intellem 
tual and moral status of Germany. $3.00 
EUROPEAN WITNESS 


BERNARD LEMANN edits a beautiful new vol- 
ume of Daumier’s masterpieces. 240 full-page 
reproductions. $12.50 

DAUMIER 


ELIZABETH HAWES, in a highly personal vol- 
ume, tella what she learned about anions at 
first hand. $2.50 

HURRY UP PLEASE ITS TIME 


HOWARD MOSS’ collected lyrie poems. $2.00 
THE WOUND AND THE WEATHER 


DAVID CORNEL DeJONC’S first volume of sto- 
ries is a memorable collection of humor, satire 
and realism. $2.50 

SNOW-ON-THE MOUNTAIN 


REED WHITTEMORE’S first volume of poems 
reflects the conflict of individuals with their 
world, $2.50 

HEROES AND HEROINES 


At all bookstores 
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to | il he areas of disafte ) What, then, is the 
mitical of our tolerance of opani h fascism? What does 

Mr. Fischer supp is the meaning of our mustering of 
reacti« y powers? He may say that London and Washing- 
have not organized an anti-Soviet bloc. Alas, the case 

is then { worse, for one must ask why of themselves 
t powers gravitate toward us. In “Men and Politics” 
Louis | fended himself against the unmade charge 
that, d serious misgivings, he had withheld criticism of 
Russia because it might have damaged the struggle in Spain. 
Can it be that he is now unconsciously withholding criti- 


cism of Western policies because it might damage the strug- 
uinst Russia? 

So, tco, whe 
Great Challenge’ 


analysis of the problem of European reconstruction. The 


gle as 
mn we turn to the internal social scene, ‘The 


is deficient. There is still no thoroughgoing 


author does not seriously examine the political situation in 
terms of parties and classes. That a Stop Russia policy in the 
hands ol 
ests toward power the author is aware. But it is not a problem 


conservative states must bring reactionary inter- 


which he is willing to examine in concrete terms; perhaps 
because it leads to the very brink of a horrifying abyss. 
There is just one brief phrase in which he admits that in such 
countries as France and Italy the Socialists and Communists 
must work together to defeat these reactionaries. It is a 
negative approach, and there is consequently no realization 
that these parties must do this by evolving a contractual pro- 
gram designed to further socialist transformation. 

Here, I believe, is the source of Louis Fischer's trouble. 
There is an either-or division within the heart of man, and 
it is common to all effort in every sphere. To surmount it is 
extremely difficult. Within socialism it takes the form of a 
conflict between civil liberty and effective social change. 
Democratic processes do not necessarily guarantee that man 
will react reasonably to the real world. An election may 

utn to power a Stop Russia party with very little interest 
in the common welfare. Fearing this, impatient at it, feel- 
ing that they must exteriorize their aggressions, many 
Socialists are attracted to dictatorial methods because they 
offer a new dynamism. The result is that the socialism they 
achieve or support remains lifeless: the blood of freedom has 
gone from it. There is probably no real solution to the 
dichotomy. For my part I think socialism needs the parlia- 
mentary system to be worth while and effective; yet I am 
aware that in many countries, such as Spain, a minimal 
approach to the vast problem of social reform itself endan- 
gers parliamentarianism. 

It is a dilemma which lies at the root of all socialist 
efforts. The tendency, sensed or unsensed, is to swing be- 
tween the two poles of longing for concrete change and 
longing for the safeguards of democracy. Formerly Louis 
Fischer, though a democrat, looked without excessive harsh- 
ness on revolution and Communist dictatorship, because of 
his desire for concrete social change. Now, fearing dictator- 
ship, he swings toward civil liberty and appears less eager 
for the concrete changes that would give civil liberty real 
substance, That is why, haunted as he is by the threatened 
doom of Western civilization, he urges, not radical trans- 
formation, but “improvements” and “an increase of content- 
RALPH BATES 


ment and cohesion.” 
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An Intolerable Confusion 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN POETRY, 1900-1940. By 
Horace Gregory and Marya Zaturenska. Harcourt, 





Brace and Company. $4. 


T IS difficult to say how much is wrong with this book 
] because there is so much that is wrong and the wrongness 
is of so many different kinds. Although it is a history, the 
errors of fact are not as important as the triviality of detail: 
one learns that William Carlos Williams born 
on September 17, 1883, William Butler Yeats made a 
speech in Chicago on March 1, 1914, and a poem by Allen 
Tate appeared in the winter, 1944, issue of the Kenyon 
Review. And to speak of the wrongness of judgment is 
difficult too, since this may be said to be merely a matter 
of opinion. Nevertheless, it is the opinion of ong reader that 
the Gregorys indulge in a systematic wrongness of praise and 
dispraise. Most of the important and famous poets of the 
period consistently receive the damnation of faint praise ; and 
at the same time minor, mediocre, and bad poets are equally 
damned by being overpraised. Most difficult of all to make 
clear is the margin of inexactness involved in the Gregorys’ 
use of comparison. Comparison is an invaluable tool of 
criticism; but in the Gregorys it is a desperate infatuation. 
They are moved by some kind of free association which 
makes them bring forth avy comparison; and the more far- 
fetched the comparison, the more they appear to be delighted 
with it. 

For example, the narrative poems of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson are entitled a ‘Comédie Humaine,” although few 
authors resemble each other as little as Balzac and Robinson, 
and few narrative poets lack to such an extent the compre- 
hensiveness and the variety which such a term as the human 
comedy signifies. In the same way Robert Frost is named 
“the Horace of our day” and endowed with a “Horatian 
serenity.’” The inexactness here is a complicated one which 
becomes clear only when one remembers that Frost might 
have been just as fruitfully compared to Vergil, to Words- 
worth, to Emerson, and to Robinson. Equally fantastic is 
the comparison of W. H. Auden to Lovelace on the basis of 
a resemblance of stanza forms and the single occurrence of 
such “Freudian” words as ‘“‘wombs’” and “tombs.” With 
like justice Karl Shapiro is said to resemble William Saroyan, 
a comparison which shows itself in a true licht if one 
declares that William Saroyan resembles Karl Shapiro. And 
T. S. Eliot, who is entitled “the Twentieth-Century Man of 
Feeling,” whatever that may mean, is compared to Dela- 
croix: “how well, how appropriately,” say the Gregorys, 
“Eliot's tigers and leopards would appear in company with 
Delacroix’s lions and Arabs!" Any other painter of lions 
might have done as well; and as for tigers, presumably the 
Gregorys refer to Eliot's phrase “Christ the tiger,” which, 
given their habits of association, makes one curious as to how 
when they thought of Delacroix’s lions they forgot ‘Mary 
had a little lamb.” 

Inaccurate and bewildering as this use of comparison is, 
it might not matter so much if the Gregorys did not use 
comparisons as a means of insinuating judgments of value. 
There is nothing here that can quite equal Mr. Gregory's 
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By ELLIS G. ARNALL 


Governor of Georgia 


“A document of first importance. It 
is a profession of faith by an American 
that will hearten all liberals—a record 
of achievement by a young statesman 
which awakens pride ...a superior 
book. It is a significant, hopeful, en- 
lightened work.”—William B. Hamil- 
ton, NV. Y. Times Book Review. $3.00 


Green Grass 
of Wyoming 


By MARY O’HARA 


Author of My Friend Flicka and Thunderhead 


“As wholesome and honest as new 
bread. The story moves along with 
mounting suspense to a dramatic 
climax. It is a rewarding book, beau- 
tifully written...will never become 
dated or outworn.” 

—Saturday Review of Literature 


350,000 Copies in Print 
A PEOPLES BOOK CLUB SELECTION 
A Story Press Book ¢ $2.75 


At all bookstores 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Bog Philadelphia : 


New York 


By LOUISE DICKINSON RICH 


Author of We Took to the Woods 


“Mrs. Rich has a genius for seeing 
humor in the least expected places... 
is blessed with a kind of contagious 
genuineness to which those who are 
susceptible to honesty and humor and 
reality will react instantly.”—Fanny 
Butcher, Chicago Tribune. $3.00 


50,000 Copies in Priat © Iillvstrated 


By EDWARD A. STRECKER, M.D. 


One of America’s most eminent psy- 
chiatrists presents a startling medical 
indictment of the great American 
“Mom” for rearing emotionally im- 
mature children—and suggests what 
may be done to emancipate them both. 
“Excellent, if disturbing, reading.” 
—Wings, Literary Guild Review. $2.75 
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a review in the New Masses, of Yvor Win- 


LJ 


ters to Adolf Hitler on the basis of a resemblance Mr. Greg- 


comparison, in 


ory had discovered between Hitler's paintings and Winters’s 


ly but there is much that comes fairly close John Gould 
Fletcher's poetry is inflated in value by being termed “post- 
impressionism, which presumably suggests Cézanne; but 


, 
then, as soon as the reader at empts to sce what this can 


1ean, he finds that, for the Gregorys, Fletcher's ‘Color 


n 

Symphonies” were attempts to capture ‘‘the feeling, the 
spirit, the mood of post-impressionism in music and in 
Now if the ‘Color Symphonies” are influenced 
by anything, they are influenced by impressionism, but if we 


painting 


are going to compare Eliot to Delacroix, we might as well 
confound Manet with Cézanne and make believe that both 
are indistinguishable from Debussy. 

It is when they move at great speed from a comparison to 
a judgment that the Gregorys are most fascinating of all. 
The wit of one poet is so fine, we are told, that we must go 
back to the 
not told how to get by Lord Byron's wit, although on the 


eighteenth century to find his equal. We are 
other hand the Gregorys appear to know of Byron, at least 


in name, since they call Auden ‘‘a latter-day Byron” not 
long before they forget this characterization for the sake of 
the comparison to Lovelace—unless, that is, they think Byron 
resembles Lovelace. It turns out that Louis Untermeyer is 
not only ‘a romantic traditionist,” 
that he resembles Mark Van Doren and Robert Hillyer, but 
Untermeyer's translations of Heine will “probably remain the 


most impressive tribute to Heine's memory that the present 


ar 
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in which respect we learn 





e have here the Gospel 
according to F.D.R. which might have 
given peace a fighting chance.”—Ster- 
ling North, N. Y. Post. Nobody who 
starts it will fail to finish it. Politicians 
and historians may violently quarrel 
over it but neither politicians nor his- 
torians will ever be able to disregard 
it.’ — Jonathan Daniels, Saturday 


Review of Literature. 


$3.00 at all bookstores 
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century will yicld.’’ The prudence of “probably” is admirable, 
for otherwise the Gregorys would have no guard agains 
what may happen in the remaining fifty-four years of the 
century. Unfortunately, here there is a solid ground of fact 
Untermeyer’s translations are bad in the plain sense that they 
are inaccurate, and this has been demonstrated with ease 3 
number of times. To harp on it would be unjustifiable, were 
it not that it is characteristic of the disproportionate attention 
the Gregorys often give to works, such as Untermeyer's trans. 
lations, which deserve nothing but silence; just as they waste 
Space on many varieties of irrelevance, especially pointless 
quotation, going so far at one point as to quote the entire 
newspaper notice of the death of John Wheelwright, and 
elsewhere remarking on who received a Guggenheim and in 
what year. 

If one had to choose a sample of what is mest typical of 
this book, the pages which deal with Archibald MacLeish 
might serve as well as a dozen other shocking excursions 
Here we learn that critics were wrong to compare MacLeish 
“Conquistador’’ to poems by Eliot and Pound: the true com 
parison is to Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” which is ‘‘the actual 
precedent for the flaws and merits of the poem.” The 
Gregorys may or may not mean precedent, but since they cite 
the facts that both poems are in unusual meters and deal 
with the exotic, one might reflect endlessly on why they chose 
Nothing but direc 
quotation, however, can display the fatuity of some par 


“Evangeline” rather than “Hiawatha.” 


agraphs and the Gregorys’ difficulty in using words cor- 
rectly: ‘The coming of the Second World War created a 
new series of emergencies for Archibald MacLeish; in 193: 
he received an honorary degree at Yale and was appointed 
Librarian of Congress.’ Here for the first time an honorary 
degree at Yale and the position of librarian have become 
emergencies. “Soon his activities placed him in the Office of 
Facts and Figures as well as in the Office of War Informa- 
tion, and though the first office was dissolved and the second 
had undergone changes which temporarily cast a shadow 
across MacLeish’s career of political advancement, MacLeish’s 
genius for diplomacy was rewarded.”’ Here perhaps the sym- 
pathetic reader will concede a reason for the reference to 
emergencies in the first quotation; and here for the first time 
he will learn that MacLeish’s political career in Washington 
was marked by genius, which was rewarded rather than 
shunted from post to post. “In accepting these responsibil- 
ities and honors MacLeish followed the footsteps of James 
Russell Lowell as minister to Spain . . . and ambassador to 
Great Britain.” 

Again comparison is irresistible to the Gregorys. But the 
citation of Lowell is not enough. Another precedent is 
necessary: ““. . . still another precedent for MacLeish’s activ- 
ities may be found in the career of John Hay (1838-1905), 
the author of “Pike County Ballads’ (1871).” Hay and 
MacLeish are both poets, and that is precedent enough: no 
two poets are more unlike, but both are diplomats; although 
MacLeish never became Secretary of State, he ‘‘probably’’ 
was willing to follow in the footsteps of his precedent. In 
the next sentence the Gregorys make use of their most 
precious source of comparison, the incomparable phrase “not 
unlike,” which can be used to bring any two things together: 
“Not unlike MacLeish’s, John Hay's early training was in 
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BENNINGTON 
COLLEGE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN 
EDUCATIONAL IDEA 
by Barbara Jones 
This book will interest everyone interested in 
vitalizing higher education. It tells the absorb- 
ing story of a unique and important achieve- 
ment in women’s college education, covering 
the history of the curriculum, community life 
of the college and the winter field work. $2.50 


Ls 
THE FUTURE OF 
HOUSING 


by Charles Abrams 
Author of ‘'Revolution in Land"’ 
A nationally known authority on housing here 
makes the most comprehensive study of the 
entire housing problem currently available. “I 
found this—for the layman—the most interest- 
ing analysis of all the factors involved, social, 
economic, political, and humanitarian, of any 
book on the subject I have read.”—Virginia 
Kirkus Bookshop Service, $5.00 


ORGANIZED LABOR 
AND PRODUCTION 


NEXT STEPS IN INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
by Morris L. Cooke 


Consulting Engineer 
and Philip Murray 

President of the CIO 
Here a prominent expert in modern manage- 
ment and the head of a leading union collabo- 
rate in setting forth what they both believe is 
the basis for greater cooperation among em- 
ployers and organized workers to assure in- 
creased production under fair terms of em- 
ployment, 1946 Edition $2.50 


HINDU 
PSYCHOLOGY 


ITS MEANING FOR THE WEST 
by Swami Akhilananda 


“A clear, sensible, well-informed account of the 
rival working models of the mind—the Western 
. +. and the Hindu.”—Aldous Huxley. “Few 
indeed will be those who study it and try even 
a few of its suggestions without experiencing 
some new calm, peace and strength in the inner 
life."—-Prof. Edgar Sheffield Brightman, PAi- 
losophy Department, Boston University. $2.50 
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law; he was an assistant private secretary to President Lj, 
coln, and he closed a distinguished career in diploma: 


= ee 


| ministration. A future 
anonymously published novel, ‘The Bread-Winners,’ whic 
serially in the Century magazine from Augu: 
1883, to January, 1884... ."" The dates are given, no dout 
if One wants, one can try to get copies in secon 
hand periodical stores. And one must also remark upon t 


historian may discover that John Ha, 


appeared 


| 
so that, 


circumspection of the phrase “a future historian may dis 
The Breadwinners’ 
MacLeish's political verses; Vernon Louis Parrington treate 
the novel harshly, yet MacLeish, in his satires, seems to star 
. . . Upon the death of Stephe: 


cover.” 


for ‘educated leadership’. 


Sener 


editing the "Yale Series of Younger Poets.’’’ It is untrue th 
MacLeish’s political verses have any connection with Ha; 


matical connection can be between Parrington’s judgmc 
and MacLeish’s stand for educated leadership. And if a: 
one wants to know what conceivable relevance the forego: 
quotation has to American poetry, the answer is that it h: 
practically as much relevance as practically anything else on: 
may say about a poet, provided that it has little to do wit 
the nature of his poetry. 

The ineptitude of the detailed discussions is obviously suc 
that the reader tends to forget what is merely absent: 
coherent point of view, a sense of cultural and social histor 
and an analysis of poetic techniques. As to point of vies 














than humanitarian’; after some reflection, it is possible + 
guess that whatever the Gregorys may mean by scorning 
humanitarian interest (one possibility is that they intend t 
flee from social analysis), it is extremely likely that t! 
vagueness of what they mean by “humane” can be reduce 
by supposing that they have confused it with “humanist, 
and adding the connotation of “‘gossip.’” American poet 
between 1900 and 1940 is a rich subject and a complex on 
it might well be studied purely as a development of tec! 
niques; or one might record the influence of social crisis and 
cultural change upon the sensibility of individual pocts; « 
one might study the most important schools or the mo 
representative poets. The Gregorys have done none of thes: 
things with thoroughness, exactness, or justice. They merel 
have mixed up the several possible methods of dealing wit! 
the subject, and they have produced what must be called ar 


intolerable confusion. DELMORE SCHWARTZ 


Slaves and a Sophist 


THE SERVILE STATE. By Hilaire Belloc. With an Intro 
duction by Christian Gauss. Henry Holt and Company. 
$2.50. 


NE often gets, or at least I do, more enlightenmen 
about present society from the non-progressive think- 
ers of the past century than from the liberals and Marxists. 
The skeptical and pessimistic spirit of the former, from 
De Tocqueville to Weber, freed ‘them from doctrinaire illu- 


services as Secretary of State in Theodore Roosevelt's Ad. 


was the tmue ancestor o/ 


Vincent Benét, MacLeish also assumed the responsibility 0: 


novel; and it is impossible to make out what the gram- 


the Gregorys say that their “intention is to present a history 
of American poetry which is humane in its interest rather 
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as and opened more profound insights than the progres- 
sive tradition permitted; even the genius of Marx was hob- 
bled by that tradition. 

At first glance this reissue of a book written in 1912 by a 
leading Catholic historian seems to be a case in point. Belloc 
excoriates capitalism with Mgrxian vigor and in surprisingly 
Marxian terms. In addition, his nostalgia for the Middle 
Ages made him see what few Marxists of that time saw: that 
industrial progress and collectivism were, in fact, not lead- 
ing toward socialism but toward something very different; 
and that decentralization was a major requirement of advance 
toward a better society. A remark like the following seems 

ute in the light of the present nationalization program in 
England: “Who can imagine that if, say, two of our great 
industries, coal and railways, were handed over to the state 
tomorrow, the armies of men organized therein would find 
any change of character of their lives, save in some increase 
of security and possibly in a very slight increase of earnings?” 

The more one reads in the book, however, the more one 
realizes that Belloc’s central thesis is spectacularly unsound; 
ind since the book is no more than a scholastic elaboration of 
this thesis, there is nothing much left once it collapses. Belloc 
states his thesis in one sentence on page 101: ‘The capitalist 
state breeds a collectivist theory which in action produces 
something utterly different from collectivism: to wit, the 
servile state.” This might appear unexceptionable enough, 
in the light of the Russian experience, except that Belloc’s 
definition of the “‘servile state’’ is not what one might expect. 
Taking the instability and non-viability of capitalism for 
granted, Belloc outlines three possible future solutions: 

(a) Collectivism, 
duction in the hands of the political officers of the com- 


or the placing of the means of pro- 


munity. 

(b) Property, or the reestablishment of a distributive 
state, in which the mass of citizens should severally own 
the means of production. 

(c) Slavery, or a servile state, in which those who do 
not own the means of production shall be legally com- 
pelied to work for those who do, and shall receive in 

exchange a security of livelihood. 

Although he affects a “hard-boiled” scientific neutrality, 
Belloc’s personal choice is clearly for the secofd alternative: 
a society of small farmers, merchants, and artisans owning 
their own means of production and exchanging their prod- 
ucts on a free market—something like Jefferson's ideas, or 
Proudhon’s. But he rightly points out that although this 
solution is logically conceivable, it seems historically un- 
likely, since the trend of capitalism is toward centralization. 
The main argument of his book is that this trend will result 
not in collectivism, as the Socialists expect, but in the “‘servile 
state.”” By this striking phrase Belloc does not mean—as the 
jacket blurb states and as Mr. Gauss’s rather woolly intro- 
duction seems to imply—what critics of socialism from Her- 
bert Spencer on have meant: regimentation by a state 
bureaucracy, which replaces the private capitalist as owne 
and exploiter. Rather does he mean, as he is at pains to 
repeat several dozen times in the course of a short book—his 
style, like Stalin’s, has the repetitious, catechism quality of 
the theological seminary—a society in which a small 
of private capitalists force the non-owning masses to work 
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“The most important comment on 
American foreign policy to appear 
since the death of President Roose- 
velt."—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $3.00 
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“An unforgettable picture of the con- 
tact of two of the world’s most 
powerful leaders at a fateful mo- 
ment.”"—Gerald W. Johnson. $2.50 
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—N. Y. Times Book Review. “A 
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BOY FROM 
NEBRASKA 


The story of Ben Kuroki. “An ex- 
cellent story about one of the finest 
American citizens.”"—Carey McWil- 


Ralph G. 
Marti 
d in liams. Introduction by Bill Mauldin. 
$2.50 
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A new and enlarged edition, with a 
new section on atomic energy, of “an 
excellent compilation in every field of 
science.” —Book-of-ihe-Month Club 
News. $3.95 
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GEOGRAPHY 
FOR GROWN-UPS 


A new kind of geography, “which 
mature people can read with pleasure 
and proftt."—Charles Angoff, Ameri- 
cam Mercury. Illustrated. $3.50 


H. A. 
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COLOR AND 
CONSCIENCE 


The Irrepressible Conflict 


“A comprehensive, scholarly survey of 
prejudice and caste... brilliantly writ- 


Buell G. 
g ten.” —Edwin R. Embree, Pres., Julius 
- Rosenwald Fund. $2.50 
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rebuilding a sound and prosperous 
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CARTELS in ACTION 


A Survey for 
The Twentieth Century Fund 


GEORGE W. STOCKING 
and MYRON W. WATKINS 


Research Directors 


A “case book” on international cartels—a factual 
account of the origins and operations of cartel 
arrangements in eight fields in which they have 
played a dominant role: sugar, rubber, nitrogen, 
steel, aluminum, magnesium, incandescent elec- 
tric lamps, and chemicals. Important data for 
economists, businessmen, consumers, and all those 
eoncerned with establishing a sound economic 


basis for world peace. 545 pages. $4.00 


FOR THIS WE FOUGHT 


By STUART CHASE, This sixth and final volume ina 
serles of reports to The Twentieth Century Fund by 
Stuart Chase presents his framework of a practicable 


political and economic system whereby we may secure 
for the individual and the naticu a truly abundant life. 
$1.00 


TRENDS IN 
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A Summary of Recent Experience 


By 8. T. WILLIAMSON and HERBERT HARRIS. A 
popular anal s of the problems and issues of collective 
bargaining, largely based on the Fund's extensive inves- 
tigation of the process in 16 major industrie 


272 pages. $2.00 
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J. M. Clark, Howard 8S. Eliis, Alvin H. Hansen, Sumner 
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system, 520 pages. $3.00 
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rhe Factual Findings by MILES LL. COLEAN; The Pro 
gram by the HOUSING COMMITTEE. A comprehensive 
nvestigation of how the housebuilding industry is or- 
ganized and operated and how it might better serve the 
vuatry's needs, 48S pages, 61 tables, 26 charts. $3.00 
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for them by direct legal compulsion. Now it must be clear to 
a child—to write like the author—that just the opposite ha 


happened. We have the state everywhere taking from priva 


i 
ipitalism. Even in this country the state is more power 
liy and private business less so than they 
twenty ycars ago. Throughout Europe basic industries 


] j 


being nationalized, the bourgeoisie is vanishing as a siz 


cant social force, and while there are plenty of indications 


1 


the growth of servile relations, they are not arising on Be! k 


basis. (“That state is not servile in which ail citizens 

must labor at the discretion of state officials.’’)) The nation: 
zalion of industry which he proves in detail cannot ever ta 
place in England is now coming about. As for Russia: in t 
pretace to the 1927 edition Belloc writes, “I have not mo 
fied the sentence in which I say that state collectivism « 
show no working example, for the Russian Revolution 


} 1}! 
has not produced a collectivist state; 


on the comtrary, it ha 
produced a state the vast bulk of which—-some nine-tenths 
have, by it, been confirmed as peasant-holders.” It was 
brave bit of casuistry, with just enough truth to be eifecti 
The Old Guard dies but never surrenders, And death can 
a few years later when Stalin put through the forced-colle: 
vization program. 

How did Belloc come to adopt such a farstastically wrong 
headed thesis, and to stick to it as late as 1927? That he is 
superficial thinker is clear from the false-lucid rhetoric o 
his style: baby-talk for the intelligentsia. That he is a doc- 
trinaire of the most irresponsible kind, handling ideas an 
data with the fine free sweep of an undergraduate debater 
appears in the forty-page “historical digression” in which he 
traces the social and economic history of Europe from th 
Roman Empire to the Industrial Revolution, showing how 
everything good flowed from the Catholic church and every 
thing bad from the pagan centuries before its rise and the 
Protestant centuries after its decline. As a doctrinaire, he 
saw private property as an eternal principle, for good or ill 
and the superficiality of his intelligence enables him to stick 
to this in the face of all evidence. His book might still be ot 
value had he not adopted an ‘objective’ pose throughout, 
insisting that he is not using the term “‘servile’’ pejorative); 
and that he is not concerned with inquiring as to “which 
form of society might reasonably be preferred.’ ‘This pseudo- 
neutrality—for such it is, whether in Belloc or in Burnham 
is a cheap rhetorical trick designed to persuade a scientific 
minded audience. But once the thesis to be advanced thereby 
has been outmoded, very little is left. Had Belloc frankly 
iried to show the virtues of his ‘‘distributive”’ society and why 
it should ‘reasonably be preferred” to other societies, his 
book might still be to the point today. As it is, it would 


seem he outsmarted himself. DWIGHT MACDONALD 


Homo Faber, Homo Magus 


THE MYTH OF THE STATE. By Exnst Cassirer. Yale 
University Press. $3.75. 


N HIS “Myth of the State” the late Ernst Cassirer has 
provided an illuminating survey of some major texts in 
the history of political theory, such as Plato’s “Republic,” 


Machiavelli’s “Prince,” the doctrine of the ‘‘social contract,” 
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Carlyle on hero-worship, Hegel's metaphysics of the state, 
and so on. The exposition is keen and clear, well reflecting 
ithor’s thorough grounding philosophy. A reader 
wn over the field by such a guide can consider himself 
well guided indee d. 
‘he political ‘‘myth”— 
placed in terms of a dualistic distinction between the 
use of lan- 


there is no talk of “ideology’’—is 


nagical” and the “‘semantic.’’ The ‘‘magical” 1 
‘tries to p saaliias effects and to change the 


“semantic’’ serves to “describe 


we are told, ‘ 


ipit, 


yurse Of nature,” 


a 


while the 
ngs or relations of things.” 


The historians of human civilization have told us that 
mankind in its development had to pass i two dif- 
ferent phases. Man began as homo magus; but from the 
age of magic he passed to the age of technics. The homo 
magus of former times and of primitive civilization became 
a homo faber, a craftsman and artisan. If we admit such 
an historical distinction our modern political myths appear 
indeed as a very strange and paradoxical thing. For 
what we find in them is the blending of two activities that 
seem to exclude each other. The modern politician has had 
to combine in himself two entirely different and even in- 
compatible functions. He has to act, at the same time, as 


both homo magus and homo faber. 


Much valuable insight is got through this approach. Yet it 
may cause contemporary doctrines of political motivation to 
seem somewhat more “strange and paradoxical” than need 

For although there are aspects of language that cannot 
be comfortably reduced to either the “magical” or the “‘se- 
when we have but these two bins whatever cannot 
be classed as ‘‘semantic’”’ As a 


with so much disturbing evidence of reversion to 


mantic,’ 
must be classed as “‘magical.” 
result, 
savagery in the modern world, we are invited to conclude 
that there is even more. 

What seems to be missing in this study of political “myth” 
is a systematic concern with the functions of speech that fall 
When one human 

for instance, by 


ider the traditional heading of “‘rhetoric.” 
agent sets other human agents in motion, 
calling for help, such a persuasive use of words is not sheer 
magic spell, as with the attempt to coerce physical nature 
by incantatory means. Nor is it quite the semantic use of 
language to “describe things or relations to things.” It is 
the motive that goes into rhetoric. 

True, it may be greatly misused, as with race doctrines 
designed to promote social cooperation for sinister ends. But 
in it self it is a normal and proper function of words. Being 


vortatory rather than descriptive, it would fall outside the 


“semantic’” bin; yet its essentially realistic mature, when 
properly used, would make it a bad fit for the ‘magical”’ 
bin. If we give it a bin of its own—the category of the 
generated set of terms to 


“rhetorical,”” with a systematically 


round out the analysis—we can Gale its ways shrewdly 
enough, but without so many extremely discouraging incen- 
tives to believe that presumably civilized populations are 
running around with rings in their noses. 

the dualistic approach here seems to get an 


€ 


Technica lly, 
important asp&ct of language turned backward. For if there 


magic 


is any sort of real experience motivating primitive ; 
it must be rooted in the fact that one person's expr 


commands, and requests, 


essions, 


when interpreted by other persons, 
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Soviet Scene 


SIX PLAYS OF RUSSIAN LIFE 


Translated by 
ALEXANDER BAKSHY 


in collaboration with 
PAUL S. NATHAN 


This anthology, representing the typical! best 
in Soviet drama, is designed to provide a 
cross-section reflecting the attitudes, 
and art of the people. $4.50 


e s 


Seven Plays of 


Maxim Gorky 


Translated by 


ALEXANDER BAKSHY 


in collaboration with 
PAUL S. NATHAN 


Includes notes 
ical sketch. 


on each play, and a biograph- 


Second Printing. $3.75 
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Seot iw HISTORY 


A Study of the Interplay of Character 
and History 


By Wallace Notestein, A historian’s account of the 
evolution of Scottish national character and the 
historical influences that have shaped it. 
informative and pleasantly readable.” 
—William McFee, N. Y. Sun. 


Montana 
MARGINS 


Edited by Joseph Kinsey Howard, author of 
tana: High, Wide and Handsome. A collection of 
firsthand accounts of life in Montana—from eer 
days to the present. 


Mon- 
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Island 
In the Atlantic 


by WALDO FRANK 


This is the story of Jonathan Hartt and Evan 
Cleeve, two boys who meet in the panic and 
nightmare of the bloody Draft Riots of 

1863. It is a story of New York in its most 
colorful, most exciting era—the changing 
scene of New York through fifty years of its 
fiowering. “A novel on the grand scale, 

rich in events, scenes, and characters.” 


—N. Y. Herald Tribune. “As rare as 





it is exciting.’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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, . : 
really can produce desired effects. Error arose when 


transferred the use of the verbal instrument to areas wher 


it does not belong, as when trying by incantation to influence 


1 


atural things that do not understand language. But if, as 


with the Cassirer dualism, you begin with natural magi: 


hortatory use of language fo influence bam. conduct see 

derivative from this derived magical use, rather than exist 

in its own right. Hence verbal inducement, even in the spher 

of human communication, is treated roundabout, as a “‘so 

magic’’ that descends from natural magic. The point is wor 
ssing because it is characteristic of much modern theor 

with its tendency to define human motives by matchir 

ience against some antithetical term. 


But whether or not the modern political “myth” might 


approached more directly, and with less distressing implica- 


tions, than in ‘The Myth of the State,” there is much « 
great moment to be observed about it when viewed in t 
Cassirer perspective, which considers it primarily as 
mixture of bad poetry and bad science. For large areas of 
ire just exactly that. And much of the book is an apt su 


nary of works in their own terms KENNETH BURK! 


A Philosopher Fallen Among 
Anthropologists 


THE THEORY OF HUMAN CULTURE. By James Feib! 


man. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $5. 


T IS not in the nature, tradition, outlook, or technique 
} be philosophy to make any significant contribution t 
the social] sciences by way of subject matter or method. W 
can, however, legitimately expect philosophy to supply ge 
eralizations of a higher order that can lead to more precis: 
insights. We have the right to expect, moreover, that high 
orders of generalization prove their usefulness, and not 1 
main exercises of translation into philosophical lingo of we! 
established facts or relations more simply described in th 
social sciences. It is in the light of this anticipation that v 
approach Mr. Feibleman’s effort, and in the light of its sp« 
cific failure that we must register disappointment. No nc 
knowledge comes out. 

The author tells us that he will employ ontology, the stud 
of being, as an instrument of analysis and discovery. Wha 
he actually does is begin with the basic drives of feeding 
breeding, and inquiry—otherwise known as hunger, love 
and curiosity. One could debate at length the merits of hi 
selection of primary drives, but to no purpose. Ontolog; 


the author says, exists in social groups in the beliefs which 


its members hold in common; and since these beliefs ar 
maintained implicitly, the formula for any culture is the im 
plicit dominant ontology, “i. d. 0.” for short. The i. d. o 
has, in addition to an ideational content, an affective on 
which Mr. Feibleman calls the “ethos.” 

One has no right to quarrel with the particular con- 
structs an author wishes to use to manipulate his data. In thi 
anarchic age each investigator considers it his sacred obliga 
tion to invent constructs never used before. This fashion 
prevails in all the social sciences, where recurrent phenomena 
cannot be defined in terms of a precise and delimiting uni- 
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versal language like mathematics. This confusion is a nui- 
» to be endured, but it is not of the essence. 
The test of any such formulation lies in whether its use is 
ompanied by any novel or precise techniques. These are 
ynspicuously absent from the book. The author's formulas 
> accompanied: only by some undisciplined psychologizing. 
a formulation of the Nietzsche-Spengler 
} 


What emerges is 


iriety, another version of the culture pattern which we have 
ng since known, but whose usefulness has become alto- 
ther inadequate to the needs of our time. Where does the 


lture pattern come from? The author gives us the custom- 


ury answer: from the problems of adaptation 


No one today takes these general answers > What 
; urgently needed is not a higher abstraction of conclusions 
social sciences but an instrument for the 


the 


and social. 


ng known in the 


more precise analysis of minutiae and dynamics of 


laptation—individual 


As illustrations for this thesis the author uses the Baiga— 


ym the published account of Verrier Elwin—and the Eng- 


h nation. The two analyses are equally unsatisfying. One 


ibjyect in the book, the analysis of common sense, receives 


xcellent treatment throughout, ila for the fact that the 


fails to recognize that common sense involves a great 


sycholog 


ithor 


deal of “natural” izing. 


The reviewer believes the author has mistaken the temper 


f our time. The study of culture is no longer an acad 


tbject; it is every man’s highly personal business. There is 


1 great hunger for new information on human culture which 
this book offers little to satisfy. What is needed is not new 


theories about what was known a generation ago but new 
data, new techniques, and new types of demonstration that 


ire empirical, not authoritarian. ABRAM KARDINER 
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315 W. 102 St., N. Y. 25, N. Y. © AC. 2-3844 


Well-known for individual and reliable service 
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Drama 





J ILLIAN HELLMAN’S “Another 
- art of the Forest’? (Fulton Thea- 
oundrels, two 
insane woman, and a 
id better look 
rh the characters 


1s the story of four sc 

) 
f wits, one 
hore. ““Tobacco Read” hz 


| r ti : 
1cS laurels, ror tno 


1¢ present play dress better and wash 
re often it is still quite the fruitiest 
ire ol det avity seen in years. Miss 
an’s ability to imagine dirty tricks 
1 nasty speeches 1s unrivaled in the 
temporary theater, and there can be 
| ) 
question of the theatrical virtuosity 
ch enables her to extract from each 


the ugliness it can possibly yield. By 
‘The Little Fe a eae 
fs and ‘The Chil- 


ismi aly as mere 


comparison ° 
to be ranked as an 1 

lren’s Hour’ be di 
srentice work written » Befees its author 
along without 


-will on 


ned learned how to get 


r i‘. 
bing 1n trusion of good 
é 


C distu ur 
the part of any of her characters. If, as 
I am inc 


beside myself began to feel toward the 


lined to suspect, other spectators 


snd of the evening a certain disposition 
to titter, that was less because of any 
technical defect in the writing than sim- 
ply y because total depravity has a way of 
beginning to seem funny when exhibited 
for too long and completely without 
foil. Neither Commodus, Heliogabalus, 
Lucretia Borgia, nor Jeeter Lester is a 
comic character, but all have a way of 
turning into just that. 

For our benefit the play details the 
earlier history of the family first intro- 
duced in “The Little Foxes.” The 
founder of the clan is a conscious scoun- 
drel who reads Aristotle or listens to 
chamber music during the rare moments 
when he is not foreclosing mortgages, 
bullying his insane wife, or taunting his 
two blackhearted sons with the helpless- 
ness which he imposed upon them. 
There is something rather Dickensian 
in the completeness as well as the com- 
placency of his villainy, and if he were 
disposed of in the end by someone on 
the side of the angels the total effect 
would probably be not unlike that of a 
Victorian melodrama. Actually, how- 
ever, he gets his come-uppance at the 
hands of the eldest son, and so, though 
one villain is foiled, there is no virtue 
to triumph. 

I am not unaware of the fact that all 
this is supposed to have, for the ini- 
tiated, a meaning. It is, that is to say, 
a Marxian study of the decline of the 





Southern feudal aristocracy and the rise 
There are no 
1aracters because, by ante- 


of the capitalist exploiter. 
admirable cl 
cedent premise, there 
must be 


cannot be any. 
d im-W itt ed 


Dying aristocrats 
and rising capitalists must be villainous 


because otherwise the dialectic process 


taken pla e as if did. 
Even the fact that the scoundrels seen 
somewhat more likable than their vic- 
tims is precisely according to formula, 
since capitalism, though evil in itself, 
ess one stage 
beyond feudalism and is to that extent 
more admirable. But none of this is 
pointed out explicitly in the play itself, 
and I suspec t that most of e 
tiated will disregard it in order to join 
with the innocent in getting what fun 
they can out of a play in which dog 
bites dog, and bitch snarls at bitch for 
two hours and a half during which no 
spectator need ever remember that any 
of the virtues exist except in the futile 
imaginations of the insane or the half- 
witted. 

The last scene, in which the father 
signs over all his power to the son who 
has found, conveniently written down in 
a family Bible, evidence which would 
send the old villain to the gallows, seems 
to me curiously feeble and much in the 
manner of what was called in my youth 
the ten-twenty-thirty. Up to that time, 
however, the play had not only been 
more expertly written than any of its 
author’s previous works but also well 
acted and superbly directed. If, never- 
theless, it fails to move me to great en- 
thusiasm, it is because I no more believe 
its picture of unrelieved villainy than I 
be * sm novels of the Pollyanna school. 
And I wonder that the author is not 
herself -a little disconcerted by the 
fluency of her imagination when she sets 


could not have 


advances the dialectic prox 


ven the ini- 


it to working along certain lines. Max 
Beerbohm was, I remember, when he 


discovered how easily he composed the 

Insults’”” section of a Com plete Letter 
Writer he once thought of putting 
forth. 

Maxwell Anderson’s “Joan of Lor- 
raine’’ (Alvin Theater) is, though for 
very different reasons, likely to achieve 
almost as much success as Miss Hell- 
man’s piece. Its elaborate scheme, by 
means of which various characters are 
permitted to comment on the signifi- 
cance of Joan of Arc during the course 
of the rehearsal of a play about her, is 
ingeniously managed and well sustained. 
Perhaps because Mr. Anderson has been 
taken to task so often of recent years by 
critics who complained of turgidity and 
pretentiousness, the prose of the present 
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uschnin 


The author of 


THE REVOLUTION 
OF NIHILISM 
examines the impending 


crisis of our time—the clash 


between “free society” and 


“service society” —in terms 
of its political, social and 
philosophical origins and } 


significance. 


Russia and her satellites on 
the East; the United States, 
Britain, and their sympa- | 
thizers on the West; Ger- | 
many, defeated and drift- 
ing toward one or the i 
other: therein lies the | 
problem Dr. Rauschning at- 
tacks. His views are search- 
ions explo- 


ssential. 


conclus 


ing; his 


sive; his book 


TIME 


OF 


JELIRIUM 


At all bookstores 
$4.00 
APPLETON-CENTURY 
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work is forward ei and 
ensible enough. But the who! i 
to me something which could, with un- 
comfort bl urdacy, be descri! | as 
Shaw and water. A good many things in 
St. Joan” have been left out, including, 
for example, the hard-boiled co: ion 
that heretics cannot be distinguished 
from saints until after they have been 
burned. Nevertheless, most of what 
Joan of Lorraine’ says about faith, 


Shaw seems to me to have said first. 


Ingrid Bergman plays the leading role 


with a ¢ in wholesoine, well-scrubbed 

hn and ts, indeed, almost too far 
removed from the usual Hollywood 
girl not to suggest sensible 
shoes and pigtails, but I can hardly fol- 
low most of my colleagues in hailing 
her as a great actress. The presence of 
hordes of movie fans who Oh'd and 
Ah'd like fond parents at a school play 
whenever they thought their favorite 
was being cute made both the play and 
the performance somewhat hard to 


piamour 
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Mainstream will provide a forum for the most significant 
American writing today, featuring in forthcoming issues 


stories 

vy Thomas Bell, Alvah Be Millen 
Brand. Howard Fast, Ren Field, Michael 
Gold, Meridel Le Sueur, Albert Maltz, 
Arthur Miller, Dalton Trumbo 


asie 


critical essays 

by Edwin Berry Burgum. Arnaud d’Us- 
seau, James Gow, Louis Harap, Milton 
lioward, V. J. Jerome, Millard Lampell, 
John Howard Lawson, Marion Summers, 
Theodore W urd. eee 
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by Milton Biau, Gwendolyn Brooks, Joy 


Davidman, Langston Lughes, Alfred 
Kreymborg, Thomas McGrath, Norman 
Rosten, Isidor Schneider, Don West.... 
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| Films 


What Hollywood Can Do 


HE BEST YEARS OF OUR 
“Taves” a misfired title, seems to 
have started as a gleam in Samuel Gold. 
wyn’s eye when he saw in a mid-wa; 
issue of Time a picture and article about 
rcturning veterans. At a later stage it 
was a verse novel by MacKinlay Kantor 
called “Glory for Me”—not a very 
good title either. Robert E. Sherwood 
turned this into a screen play; the 
director William Wyler,and the cam. 
era man Gregg Toland and a few hun. 
dred others turned the screen play into 2 
movie. The movie has plenty of faults, 
and the worst of them are painfully ex. 
asperating; yet this is one of the very 
few American studio-made movies 
years that seem to me profoundly pleas. 
ing, moving, and encouraging. 

The story is of a sort that could hav: 
been, and often remains, just slick-pape 
fiction at its most sincere, and that coul: 
also have become, and occasionally sug- 
gests, a great and simple, limpid kind o 
fiction which few writers of serious tal- 
ent seem able to attempt or even to re- 
spect, at present. An ex-bombardier 
(Dana Andrews), an ex-infantry ser- 
geant (Fredric March), and an ex-sailo: 
(Harold Russell) meet for the first tim: 
as they return to their home city, par: 
to undertake the various pleasures and 
problems of their return, and meet again 
at various subsequent times as their live 
and relationships shake down into new 





shape. 
The bombardier, a highly intelligent 
proletarian, can find nothing better 
in the way of a job than his old 
place in a drugstore. He finds, too, that 
he and the girl he married just before he 
went overseas no longer get along. Th: 
sergeant, who was once the kind « 
nervously well-married, vocationless, 
rather sensitive business man, too good 
for his job, who tries to sweep along his 
uneasiness in a momentum of alcohcl, 
clowning, fairly sophisticated wit, and 
his real but seldom focused affections, 
finds that none of that has changed fo: 
the better. He is made vice-president of 
his bank, in charge of G. I. loans, and 
spends a good deal of his time drunk. 
The sailor, who has lost both hands and 
has learned to use a pair of hooks quits 
well, returns to the gentlest and mos 
touching depths of the lower middle 
class. His chief problem is the girl he 
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ted to marry; another is 
every- 
ody’s attempt to be good about his 
ks; a hideous complication is that he 


id always expec 
s extreme uneasiness about 


cS; 
s at once intuitively very perceptive anc 1 
inarticulate, 


sensitive, and hopelessly 
he returns 


ind that most of the people 
to are equally well-meaning and un- 
sophisticated. 

At its worst this story is very annoy- 
patness, its timidity, its slither- 


ng in its 
and by 


ing attempts to pretend to face 
that pretense to dodge in the most 
shameful way possible its own fullest 
meanings and possibilities. Perhaps one 
shouldn't kick ae hard at a “mere” de- 
vice, but I feel very dubious about the 
invention of a nice bar in which the 
veterans keep meeting each other, per- 
haps because I suspect that one of the 
dodged truths is that, once they become 
civilians again, most men of such dis- 
parate classes or worlds would meet sel- 
dom, with greater embarrassment than 
friendliness, and that the picture is here 
presenting, instead of the unhappy like- 
lihood, a hopeful and barely plausible 
lie. I feel a good deal of interest in the 
love affair that develops between An- 
drews and the banker's daughter, played 
y Teresa Wright, but again they have 
made it easy for themselves by showing 
Andrews’s wife to be a bag, and they 
itone for this convenience only in part 
by making her as well-meaning and 
sympathetic and essentially innocent as, 
in the terms invented for her, she could 
be. Thanks to much of the writing and 
all of the playing, this illicit affair is by 
implication remarkably real and mature; 
but in action, in the good old inevitable 
Sunday School way, the extra-marital ac- 
tivities are limited to a single Andrews- 
Wright kiss and a boy-friend, for An- 
drews’s wife, lolling in his shirtsleeves; 
and it is the wife who asks for a divorce. 
Or again, they pretend to hit the bank- 
er’s predicament between the eyes, and 
allow him to tell off his careful world 
which doesn’t want to make loans to 
veterans without collateral in a speech 
which, on the movie scale of things, is 
reasonably bold. They even have the 
firmness to let March have the last word 
on that issue; he says that with nearly 
every loan without collateral he will 
have to put up the same fight all over 
again. Yet one is emotionally left with 
the impression that he has cleverly and 
lovably won his fight and will win it 
on every subsequent occasion, and the 
hints that his own bread and butter are 
and will be increasingly in jeopardy if 
he keeps his courage are so discreet as 
to be all but inaudible. As a footno 


to this his boss, played by Ray Collins, 
is represented, not with the cool realism 
which could here have been so good and 
so nearly unprecedented in an American 
movie, but in the kind of skilful carica- 
ture which, like so much of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, makes every punch a kind of 
sel f-< aress. 

The only boss 
cruelly are the manager and floor-walker 
is, men 


types represented 





of a chain drugstore 
in a job predicament in which they are 
as much bullied as bullying; and it is not 
shown that they are bullied. The only 
business type who is represented with 
what seems like perfect justice is the 
father of the sailor's sweetheart, a spe- 
cialized, fussy, feminine little man who 
nervously tries to badger the sailor about 
his plans for the future. Or for still an- 
other major fault—and here direction 
and playing are as much to blame as the 
script—the very interesting and, for 
movies, new character of the banker is 
only hinted at, not solidly presented. 
Only the psychologically sophisticated 
can gather from the film, that his mar- 
riage is only nominally happy and is 
actually precarious, and that the people 
who made the movie may possibly be 
on to this; and March's benders, though 
extremely well done in their way, are 
staged with all but frantic gratitude as 
broad comic relief, as if professional 
entertainers who were also good artists 
were On these occasions very glad to be- 
tray their responsibilities as artists for 
the sake of getting a little bit of sure- 
fire—and commercially much-needed— 
fun into the show. 

In fact, it would be possible, I don’t 
doubt, to call the whole picture just one 
long pious piece of deceit and self- 
deceit, embarrassed by hot flashes of 
talent, conscience, truthfulness, and dig- 
nity. And it is anyhow more than pos- 
sible, it is —— pily obligatory, to ob- 
serve that a good deal which might have 
been very fine, even great, and which is 
handled mainly by people who could 
have done, and done perfectly, all the 
best that could have been developed out 
of the idea, is here either murdered in 
its cradle or reduced to manageable 
good citizenship in the early stages of 
grade school. Yet I feel a hundred times 
king and admiration for the filn 
or disappointment. 


more | 


than distaste 


{Mr. Agee’s revieu f “The Best 


s 





Years of Our Lives” will be concluded 
next week.} 
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National Best Seller 


“ABOVE ALL, IT IS ANI- 
MATED BY A GENEROUS 
AND COURAGEOUS 
SPIRIT IN THE MOST 
MILITANT TRADITION 
OF AMERICAN DEMOC. 
RACY.” 
—Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
New York Herald Tribune 
Book Review 
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author of UNDER COVER 











CHARLES G. BOLTE, 

man of the American Disuaene 
Committee in ihe N y 7 PIP. ¢ 
Book Review says Carlson ts 
a first-rate reporter. ... He names 
names, dates and places; he re 
produces photostatic Copies 
letters, checks, posters and pan 
phlets; he records conversations 
he takes nothing fc f grant 

the plat 1s and tactics of the real 
sts receive a thorough 
pr devastating going over. if 
anybody 15 passing out Ameri- 
canism awards this year, here's 
one vote for Jobm Roy Carl 


‘ 





ORVILLE PRESCOTT, ‘x she 
N. Y. Times says: "All Ameri 
erty and love 


their country owe Mr. Carison a 
te ; 


STERLING NORTH, in the 
N.Y. Post, savs: “Of utmost im- 
> e that Americans s read and 
ison’s sequel to his fa- 


mous expose inder Corer. 


yw LEWIS, in the In- 
“A per- 


Me Savs 





sonal ex ience narrative loaded 
w susp . Its disclosure 
ba he lock 
' 2g j ly in 

Mr 
Carlson's alarm is ringing too 
early 1s the next question. When 


is too early’ Unfortunately, we 
may all know when it is too late.” 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES $3.50 
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Sensational Documents 
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OLDEST ENEMIES 


Can they live at peace? 


@ Of s ¥ te ] ner ples only 
. ‘ ‘ : ’ 
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t re t W t A tho and 
yea before ¢ . he battered 
ft Europe. Then the White 
Man, too 1oved, expanded, to be- 
< © eve il a Peressor in Asia. 
I . e tw stand at 
t ed ‘ But what of tomor- 
ro ls e prom Ol permanent 
pe ce? 
A history 
ol the two 
gt i 
of humanity.” 





WHITE MAN— 
YELLOW MAN 


ARVA C. FLOYD 


@ “The causes of war are not always 
C ialties of war,” writes this pene- 
trating author, professor of missions 

ntal history at Candler 


Theology, Emory Univer- 
sity. He points out that the empire 
i racial tensions are prob- 
vhich our generation must 
yet deal. Here is an absorbing, well- 
balanced survey, painstakingly written 
from sound factual data. Ranging 
from earliest beginnings to our own 
day, it shows underlying causes of 
conflict, and points a course—a posi- 
tive course—that can lead to enduring 


system an 


lems with 


inte t good will. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
At your Bookseliers 
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| Records aca 


TECHNICHORD Records (90 Mas- 
sachusetis Avenue, Cambridge, 





lass.) ha ued a recording of Bach's 
Cantata No. 106, “Gotteszeit ist die 
lerbeste Zeit,” performed by 21 mcm- 
bers of the Harvard Glee Club and Rad- 


clitte Choral Society and seven instru- 


alists under the direction of G. 
V4 ace Woodworth (Set T-6: 3 rec- 
ords; $7.55). This is an early work of 


ouple of slow movements 
s something of 


| 
| 
} 
| 
j that achieve at moment 
the power of his greatest choral writing, 
but with a great deal besides that I find 
unimpressive. I could imagine a per- 

forman: S with more sensuous beauty of 
| sound and more subtlety of inflection; 
| but this one is sufficiently agreeable to 
the ear and musically acceptable. Its 
over-all sound on the records is good; 
but there are times when the instruments 
sound near and the voices far away, and 
when the soprano line is blanketed by 
the other vocal lines. The red vinylite 
records allow one to hear the perform- 
ance in quiet most of the time; but there 
is an occasional series of clicks; and there 
is the dust that must be cleaned out of 
the grooves before each playing (but at 
last I have learned of a compensating ad- 
vantage of the red vinylite over the 
black: it is, according to an engineer 
who should harder than the 
black). The set is provided with a 
pocket-size full score of the cantata, 
with a sheet on which each line of the 
German text is given with the corres- 
ponding line of the English translation 
used in the performance, with notes on 
the work by Mr. Woodworth, and with 
instructions on the proper care of viny- 
lite records. These permit the use of a 
pickup weighing up to two ounces; I 
advise against using one that weighs 
more than one ounce. 

Columbia’s December albums offer a 
good and well-recorded performance of 
the Mussorgsky-Ravel “Pictures at an 
Exhibition’’ by Rodzinski with the New 
York Philharmonic (Set 641; $4.85); 
and music of Alec Wilder performed by 
a group of excellent C. B. S. musicians 
under the direction of Frank Sinatra, 
whose enthusiasm for the music I don’t 
share (Set 637; $3.85). 

Victor has begun a “Heritage Series” 
of red vinylite pressings of recordings 
made by the legendary singers of the 





now, 





past. The first five records ($3.50 each) 


offer beautiful performances of the Wil- 


The NATION 


low Song and Ave Maria from Verd; 
Otello” by Alda (15-1000), and o; 


Eri ta from Verdi's ‘Masked Ball” and 


a possente from Gounod’s ‘'Faust”’ by 


Ancona (15-1002); Tetrazzini’s bril.- 


liant performance of the Polonaise from 


Thomas's “Mignon” and her unimpres- 


sive one of Vor che sapete from Mozart's 
Figaro” (15-1001); the splendor « 
Caruso’s voice in his 1911 performance 
! fuyez, douce image from Mas 
senet’s “Manon,” and the darker mag- 
nificence, better recorded, of that vo: 
in his 1920 performance of the famou 
aria from Halevy’s “La Juive’’ (15- 
1004); and Journet’s sonorous perform- 
ances of two extremely uninterestin; 
pieces of music, the Piff, paff! from 
Meyerbeer's “Huguenots” and Au bruit 
lourd des from Gcunod 
“Philemon et Baucis’” (15-1003). 

It is not for lack of appreciation of 
these performances that I am amazed 
and disappointed by Victor's failure t 
issue Hempel's recordings of Der Hol! 
Rache from Mozart's “Magic Flute” an 
Deh vieni, non tardar from his “Fi 
garo,” and John McCormack’s of I mi 
tesoro from Mozart's “Don Giovanni 
and Una furtiva lagrima from Doni- 
zetti's “Elisic d’Amore’’ on these first 
records. It is rather because of the fact 
that these Hempel and McCormack per- 
formances are among the supreme ex- 
amples of vocal and musical achieve- 
ment, and that they should be breught 
to the attention of the public, which 
knows nothing about them and alread; 
knows about Caruso and Tetrazzini. 

Let me point out, also, that our heri- 
tage includes other great performances 
which Victor should make available tc 
the public again: the Kreisler-Rachma- 
ninov performances of sonatas by 
Beethoven and Schubert; the Cortot- 
Thibaud-Casals performances of trios by 
Schubert, Beethoven, and Haydn. And 
there are the fine recordings that Victor 
stopped pressing during the war and has 
not yet begun to produce again. 

There are no plant, materials, and 
labor for the Glyndbourne ‘Marriag« 
of Figaro,” but only for a volume of 
“Highlights from ‘Madama Butterfly,’ ’ 
well-sung by Albanese, Melton, and 
Luciclle Browning with an orchestra 
under Weissmann, and excellently re- 
corded (Set 1068; $3.85). And for a 
volume of the favorite vocal excerpts 
from “Carmen,” well-sung by Swar- 
thout, Albanese, Ramon Vinay, Merrill, 
other minor singers, and Robert Shaw's 
chorus with an orchestra under the di- 
rection of Leinsdorf. These perform- 
ances are well recorded (Set 1078; $7). 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 








Christianity and Poetry 
w Sérs: 
ild, is the 

what 


Your reviewer, Robert Fitz- 

only critic so far who has 
z ht 

lized was the main propiem 


while I was writing 


namely, how far can 


iwing at me 


King Jesus”: 
Jesus be historically as well as poetically 
»omed hero of the 


atified with the d 
story and one story only’ assumed 
my poem, “To at the Winter 
Solstice” (published in The Nation of 
July 6). In other words, is Christianity 

patible with poetry? I am grateful 


Juan 


» him for his generosity, since his point 
view is plainly Catholic, in treating 
presentation of the problem with 

ich respect. 

A few points to be corrected. I am 

it Welsh except by grace of serving 

ith the Royal Welsh Fusiliers in the 
but Scots-Irish on one 
le, grandson cf Bishop Graves of 

Limerick, the antiquarian and mathe- 
itician, and German-Danish on the 


last war but one; 


her, grand-nephew (not grandson) of 
Leopold von Ranke, the father of mod- 

‘n history. 

The “‘cultist’’ survival in Palestine ts 
not one of my assumptions but an un- 
shakable historical fact; I recommend 
Mr. Fitzgerald to read Sozomen, the 
Byzantine ecclesiastical historian, on the 
primitive goings-on at Hebron, an orig- 
inal center of Judaism, 


essed by the Emperor Constantine— 
‘s, ‘‘a mysticism to do with oak trees” 


which were sup- 


id concerned with the patriarchs buried 

the cave of Machpelah. 

The “‘late and propagandist Gospel of 
St. John” dees contain, as emphasized, 
1 submerged Aramaic original, the his- 
srical details of which are essential to 
the understanding of the Gospel story. 

I will leave Mr. Fitzgerald to argue 
the meaning of Amen the He- 
raists. The view I quote is the most 
cent. Jesus seems to have been the 
first to preface his statements with this 
ord, which had hitherto been used 
only as a final clinching in God's name 
of religious sentiments. 

Aholah and Aholibah are personif- 
utions of Jerusalem and Samaria, be- 
1use the cult of Anatha, the Juno with 
a lion, was centered at Jerusalem, that of 
Ashima, a Minerva with a dove, was 
centered at Samaria; the Jews accused 
the Samaritans of Ashima-worship in 
very late times. Ezekiel referred to Aho- 
libah and Aholah as Jehovah's wives; 


with 


and meant it, as the Elephantine temple 
records—read in the light of the ana- 
logical cult of the Syrian trinity at 
Hierapolis—prove. Lucian’s “De Dea 
Syria” is of paramount importance in 
this context. 

About jesus and Lazarus. Jesus him- 
self said that Lazarus was not physically 
dead but only in a trance; nevertheless, 
when he delayed his coming and Lazarus 
was Officially committed to the grave, 
a life was required in payment for the 
restoration. The flaw in poetic logic 
with which I am charged—namely, that 
Jesus did not in fact pay with his own 
I make it clear that 
disobedience, 


life—is not a flaw 


Judas, 


paid the debt on Jesus’s behalf—not by 


repenting of his 
the knife or water or the sword but by 
hanging, a death that would necessarily 
give him over to Sheol, because of the 
Deuteronomic curse 

Yes, 


the twelve disciples, the rest being Gali- 
le 
] 


Judas, the only true Jew among 


, was of superior intelligence. This 
is proved by his asking thirty shekels 
from the Temple Treasurer: it showed 
that he understocd exactly what pro- 


eans 


phecy Jesus was trying to fulfil. If he 
had asked fifty or three hundred he 
would have been in the same class as his 
fellows, whose eyes had been blinded 
and ears stopped. 

I apologize for the shortness of the 
“Historical Commentary”; this defect 
will be repaired in my “White God- 
Jess,” to be published next year, a full- 
dy of “The Female” against 
whom Jesus declared war, and of her 
rebellious sons. 

St. John’s Gospel as we have it is 
second-century Gnostic. Gnosticism is a 


fantastic theological muddle compared 
i 


leneth stu 


with the fine Apocalyptic literalness of 
Jesus. ROBERT GRAVES 
Deya, Mallorca, Spain, October 28 


The Deeper Cure 

Dear Sirs: Dr. Martin Gumpert, in his 
article, “What to Do with Neurotics” 
(The Nation, November 16), refers to 


a paper by Dr. Peter G. Denker on the 


disability” records of some 500 pa- 
i 
tients, under the diagnosis heading of 


psy honeurosis. 
Dr. Gumpert compares the percentage 
ability with statis. 


i 
of the cessation of dis: 


tics of the cures of psychoneuroses. He 

a Eee + +h ae x 

sno 7 KNOW nat tf patient suffering 
y t a h ne cr , » le 

from psychoneurosis is not necssaruy 
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BOOKS 


that open new 
horizons of thought 
and achievement 


: 
\ 





WILLKIE’ 


H. Frederick Willkie’s brilliant, proveca- 
tive, unconventional thinking about 
work and education and the careers of 
men and women is making “A Rebel 
Yells” widely discussed and widely 
praised. Read it for its fresh viewpoint, 
its challenging idcas. $3 00 





Dr. Charles G. Abbot's new classic, ‘The 
Earth and the Stars”, is a rich, wise, 
thoughtfully written story about our 
universe. For all ages and all tastes— 
“fascinating, elaborate and novel treat- 
meat” says NEWSWEEK. $3.75 
Po. / 










“ 
McMILLEN 


Wheeler McMillen, famous editor of the 
FARM JOURNAL, tells in ‘New Riches 
from the Soil” the story of the new 
magic of industrial agriculture—the 
science of chemurgy which today holds 
out promise of new prosperity for the 
farm, new materials for industry, new 
s for all of us. 
goods for all of us $3.00 
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The 
HOME 
MECHANIC'S 
HANDBOOK 


Thi gift for the man who 
: nds mm plete, factual 
painting and deco- 
rking, wood-working, 
mog—all illustrated 


t photographs. $5.95 


Because of manufacturing di ficulties mot ali 
these books may be in stock throughout 
fhe LOritimas season, 


s is the ideal 






See your bookseller s00n 


D. VAN NOSTRAND 
COMPANY, INC. 
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Carl Van Doren 
and 


Carl Carmer 


American tradi- 
with new fire 


make our 
tions glow 








AN SCRIPT 


neroic me 


AMERI¢ 
calls vividly the 
women who influenced th 
throughout our great nati 
emeruer es. These authenit 
torical ef odes, cov i 
range cf American histo: 
sent new and inspiring chr 
to lift the spirit of every 


AMERICAN SCRIPTU;:. 
illustrated with 48 full-;-ae: 
productions selected frou: fan 
collections of Americana. A 
fect gift jor the lovey o} 

and 


AMERICAN 
SCRIPTURES 


Courtesy of Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 

48 Pictures from 

Americcna 
$3.75 


Americana. 


Illustrated with 
Famous Collections of 


1¢ all B 





—=BONI & GAER - NEW YORK= 





A hitherto 
unpublished 
novel by 


MAXIM GORKY 











In this novel are characters 
like those of The Lower 
Depths and the same fiery 
protest against the environ- 
ment which created them. 
Readers of ORPHAN PAUL 
will realize why Maxim Gorky 
was one of the giants of mod- 
ern literature and one of the 
best-loved Soviet writers. A 
gift to be treasured by all 
lovers of fine and significant 
literature. $2.75 


“Tragically great In the Gorky 


tradition.” Library Journal 


ORPHAN 
PAUL 


A PURSUIT PRESS BOOK 


at all bookstores 


BONI & GAER-NEW YORK 








SARRETT'S CROSS ‘ORD 
j j ut of bis 


1 crouded OO!) hh 


ICK L 








tarts working 

ing lytic clinics a cure 

ability to 
] 


1 
; regained aDli- 


ly as the 
be free of sexual 
function on the 
stics of insurance 
say anything about 
| sutfering of these patients 

ef resumption of work. 

Many of the conclusions drawn from 
Dr. Gumpe rt’s comparison are therefore 
very possibly false. 

OTTO E, SPERLING, M.D. 
Brooklyn, November 18 


Aid for Prisoners 
De 5: If your readers know anybody 
ult of injustice, we urge 
them to send such prisoners’ names to 
the risoners’ Aid Bureau of the 
Workers’ Defense League, 112 East 
Nineteenth Stre New York 3, N. Y. 
au wil sc be able to make 
gloomy for some 
those unjustly ja ‘led The A. F. of L., 
Ci O,L W. WN. A.A. CP, 
mesia League are all helping in 
ding in the names of 
might include a small 
bureau is in need of 


] 
i 


nas a litt tle l SS 
= 


and dade 
this werk. In sen 
prisoners, reade; 


check, 


fun d 3. 


since the 


WORKERS’ DEFENSE LEAGUE 
New York, November 15 


Answering a Charge 

{In a letter printed in The Nation of 
October Juergen Kuczynski accused 
Mark Starr of misstatements in a review 
of Mr. Kuczynski’s book, “Labor Con- 
ditions in Great Britain.” Mr. Starr was 
in Japan at the time, and bas only now 
been able to reply. } 

Dear Sirs: My abbreviated review of 
Mr. Kuczynski’s book originally went 
into more detail about the claims made 
by the book jacket. My information was 
received directly from the A. F. of L., 
and apparently it disagrees with Mr. 
Kuczynski's recollection. 

The quotation used in the short re- 
view of his book is enough to answer 
the charge that I twisted his conclusions. 
Apparently, both Mr. Kuczynski’s 
memory and his understanding of his 
own writings are somewhat less than 
perfect. MARK STARR 
New York, November 14 


The NATION 


CIGARETTES 





Your Relatives Overseas 


Want These Desirable Gifts 
(We do the shipping) 
8 Cartons Philip Morris Cigarettes...... 
10 Cartons Philip Morris Cigarettes...... 
$ Cartons Marvel Cigarettes.. 3.00 j 
10 Cartons Marvel Cigarett 10.00 
8 Ibs. unground COFFEE.............. 9.00 
GB Beare CF Cai vcsccccesnisccmeneemeees 3.20 
everything guaranteed. 


$ 3.75 
11.50 


Everything insured, 


= 
ou rec 
name marked on 
cigarette shipments to Germar 


“elve notice of export from us. Your 

Parcel, as sender. 2} 

iy or Italy. 
Send check or money today to: 

ACE MAIL ORDER COMPANY 


EAST ORANGE 1, N. J., U.S. A, 














CREATIVE PAINTING 


Informal Saturday afterngon class in 
CREATIVE PAINTING. Registration, 
information. Saturday morning. 


RHYS LLOYD, 88 East 10th St., N. Y. C. 
ALL THE ~ ANSWERS 


DISPOSAL—MS. complete with 
double spacing, etc., offering 
only conceivable answer to war, only an 
liberal futility in social, economic 
reform field, only rational liberal program. 
Writer's unprominence virtually assures 
financial loss to firm publishing, or person, 
group underwriting (trade opinion). Any 
publisher, person care for bad: 
investment deficit? Any writer with salable 
rame want answer gratis? Any help an 

where for launching of only plan with 
chance to cancel decider _ world war 
series? Box 1665, c/o The Nation. 


KNOW OF ‘AN OPENING? 


EXP ERIENC ED 7 TE. ACHER OF SOCI. Al 
SCIENCES (Sociology, Gov't., Econ.), man 
in fifties, Ph.D., excellent health, wishes per: 
manent connection with small non-sectarian 
liberal arts College emphasizing humanities 
and belles lettres. Prefers Southeastern or 
Gulf States, will consider Far West or 
Southwest. Interested in teaching rather 
than research, LIVING CONDITIONS 
IMPORTANT. Now teaching in large 
University. Available after Jan. 31, 1947 
Correspondence invited. Address Box 1666 
</o The Nation 


LAW POSITION WANTED 
ATTORNEY, Harvar d Graduate, 5 years 


experience general practice New York, 

Army Counter-Intelligence, interested Ad 
' 

ministrative Law, Labor Law; seeks position 

with intelligent practitioner. Box 1667 

c/o The Nation. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING RATES 
& 
62c a line (six words) 
Minimum 3 lines 


Classified Display $6.16 per Inch 


THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
BArclay 7-1066 
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